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TO 
HENRY THOMPSON, ESQ. M.B., F.R.C.S, 



My Dear Thompson, 

Though I am aware that the 
Profession in which you are so actively engaged 
leaves you little time for the perusal of what 
is commonly called " Light Literature," I cannot 
deny myself the pleasure of dedicating this 
Novel to you, in the trust that you will regard 
my doing so as an honest, though faint, ex- 
pression of my aflfectionate admiration for your 
high attainments and generous nature, and of 
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my gratitude to you for very many acts of 
friendship, which, I am delighted to think, 
can never be repaid by 

Your very sincere Friend, 

JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 



ISABEL. 



CHAPTER I. 



CAPTAIN POTTER OF KILVERTON. 

Captain Potter was not what is usually un- 
derstood by a great man, and yet he was not 
without heroic elements. He was not great in 
stature, for five feet six inches exceeded his ex- 
treme height ; neither was he great in mind, for 
his intellect bordered on the minute. His 
fortunes also were not great, for at no time of 
life was his income much more than a thousand 
pounds per annum. But he possessed the rare 
vol. I. B 



2 ISABEL. 

and enviable power of making his smaller compa- 
nions have faith in the strength of his littleness, 
and his more influential neighbours respect his 
inferiority. 

He was believed in for twelve miles round 
Kilverton, as a complete British officer, who had 
done the nation important service, and had been 
mentioned in Wellington's despatches, though 
the truth was, he had never been in any action 
with an enemy, and the only occasion of his 
name appearing in the great commander's re- 
ports, is where it is stated, " a hundred mules 
under the convoy of Lieutenant Potter of the 
Sixth, have arrived ; they will be of service, for 
I am sadly in want of beasts of any kind, for 
carriage." When the battle of Waterloo brought 
peace to Europe, Lieutenant Potter found him- 
self a captain, but compelled to quit the service, 
of which he was an ornament, on the modest 
half of a very stingy full-pay. Returning to 
the neighbourhood which saw his birth, he 
looked about with a view to fixing himself in 
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life, and eventually, after patient endurance and 
perseverance, succeeded to his satisfaction. He 
was not one of those men who, with one stride, 
step to a respectable position on fortune's lad- 
der, but achieved by a series of little deeds that 
which very lucky mortals do with one stroke ; 
he might be said to have had a tiny Jacob's 
ladder of his own, running up by the side of 
fortune's ascent, and to have indefatigably spent 
his existence, hopping up the grades thereof, 
like an ambitious little cock-sparrow as he was, 
or, to indulge yet further in metaphor, he might 
be said to have never had a sack of apples given 
him at once, but was quite content to fill his 
bushel with windfalls. 

He began life without a penny beyond his 
commission and outfit. How he got theniy 
whether he picked them up in his youth, as he 
went on picking up other things afterwards, 
whether his father bought them, whether he 
had a father to buy them, no one (that is, no 
one, after he became prosperous,) knew. Cer- 

B 2 



4 ISABEL. 

tainly, in a little village forty miles away from 
Kilverton, there lived a poor wheelwright who 
was prone to talk at the public-house to the 
effect that his half-brother, Squire Potter, or 
Captain Potter, might as well be humble, for if 
he was rich, his birth wasn't over-honest. But 
this was probably the scandal of a low fellow ; 
and if true, what of it ? the abuse of the obscure 
is as ineflfectual for good or for evil to gentle 
men of Captain Potter's position, as the prayers 
of the impenitent, or sarcasm in journals that no 
one ever reads. 

At about forty years of age, our captain, who 
had settled himself in a cottage at Witherstone, 
the market town two miles distant from KjI- 
verton, married the daughter of a neighbouring 
clergyman, with a portion of three thousand 
pounds. 

After giving her husband a child, named 
Isabel, this lady died, and was interred in the 
churchyard of "Witherstone, where her tomb 
may be seen. This event did not pass off 
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without gossip ; the more so, because Mr* 
Garbidge, the Witherstone solicitor, whom Cap- 
tain Potter never consTiIted on business matters, 
happened to know that the kte Mrs. Potter's 
fortune was not settled on Isabel, but was the 
unfettered property of her father. 

" Trust that man," said the legal functionary 
with bitterness, " for keeping what's his own, 
and getting what isn't." 

For six years or more Captain Potter con- 
tinued to inhabit his cottage, occupying himself 
with the instruction of his little girl, and culti- 
vating friendly relations of a sedate character 
with the families of his own rank near him. 
He was very polite to two maiden ladies at 
Woolverton, and was not less attentive to his 
old friend, Mrs. Chickerley, of Woodstraw 
Island. He collected rents for these ladies, sold 
their orchard produce for them, brought them 
the newest-invented eggs for their hens to sit 
on, executed commissions for them, and pre- 
sided over their establishments ; blowing up 
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their men-servants, and keeping their butchers 
and bakers in order. 

Miss Mira Felstead of Woolverton died — 
" without making a will," cried Mr. Garbidge, 
the very instant he heard of the event. But 
there was a will, though not of Witherstone 
manufacture, and Captain Potter was put down 
for a legacy of one thousand pounds. Mr. 
Garbidge said parliament ought to take the 
matter in hand, and prevent such things. A 
few months, — and the other Miss Felstead 
died. She also left a will, and in it bequeathed 
another one thousand pounds to her dear friend, 
Captain Potter. Mr. Garbidge heard, and — 
held his tongue. It never rains but it pours ; 
Mrs. Chickerley of Woodstraw Island went 
after the Misses Felstead, leaving her much- 
valued friend, Captain Potter, five thousand 
pounds and the ftu-niture of her house, 

" It was beyond trifling, something must be 
done," said Mr. Garbidge ; so he forthwith went 
into his green-house, and cut off bunches of the 
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finest of his Muscatel grapes, and sent them 
with a polite message of congratulations to the 
fortunate man. 

Habit, philosophers tell us, is one of the most 
important laws of our nature ; and society now 
contracted a habit of devising property to the 
captain. People conceived the notion that it 
was meet and right to do as the Misses Fel- 
stead and Mrs. Chickerley had done, and 
that no decent female character ought to quit 
the district for another world, without making a 
trifling bequest to Captain Potter. Now he 
came in for a tea-pot, now for a chest of 
drawers, now for a ten-pound note. 

Captain Potter was made a magistrate for 
the county. How he got into the commission 
DO one cotdd tell; the magnates of the land 
were well enough pleased to see him there ; but 
the Reverend Stephenson Fulcher, an opulent, 
and thick-headed rector, who was furious at not 
having obtained the same honour, growled out 
that it was a " job," and that there was such a 
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thing as a qualification requisite. When the 
rector was informed that Captain Potter had 
the requisite property, and was already a Justice 
of the Peace, and sworn to behave as such, the 
good man shook his head, and sneering vin- 
dictively, said, he recollected the time when beg- 
gars were not so rich. 

A county magistrate and the father of little 
Isabel, not more than eight years old. Captain 
Potter made a second alliance, taking as the 
companion of his fortunes the child of a de- 
ceased farmer. The lady was well educated for 
her rank of life, plain, though not painfully so, 
verging on forty years of age, of a delicate 
aspect and weak constitution, and with a for- 
tune of twelve thousand pounds. 

Thus had Captain Potter gradually increased 
in substance. For years he had quietly main- 
tained his position at Witherstone, and at length 
moss had settled on and covered him. He now 
gave up his humble residence in the little town, 
and moved to a house in the parish of Kilver- 
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ton. It was an erection of white brick, stand- 
ing away from the high road, surrounded by a 
few very graceful trees, and with a small but 
elegant garden encircling it. There were forty 
acres of land attached to the dwelling, and for 
the purpose of farming these in the most ap" 
proved style, the Captain put himself into heavy 
laced boots and mud-coloured trowsers. 

When the next Christmas came, the readers 
of the county pocket-book were supplied, to- 
gether with an abundance of charades, enigmas, 
rebuses, and whatever else such things are 
called, with engravings of half-a-dozen county- 
houses, amongst which was " Kilverton. The 
Residence of Godfrey Potter, Esquire, late a 
Captain of the Sixth Foot." Clearly the qua- 
lity of England had received a new member. 

But Captain Potter by no means presumed 
to put himself on a footing with the county 
aristocracy. He was assiduous in attendance at 
magistrates' meetings, and very energetic as a 
dispenser of justice, but he always paid homage 
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to the chairman, and never diflfered in opinion 
with any one. Colonel Torringcr, of the High 
House, Banbridge, soon began to call him " my 
dear Potter ;" and when Sir Ellerton Knyvett, 
who thought it right, for county purposes, to be 
polite to the fellow, asked him to dinner, Cap- 
tain Potter won the baronet's heart by saying, 
" No, noj Sir Ellerton, I am not going, at my 
time of life, to ride across the country to dine 
with great men whom I am not in a position to 
visit as an equal. So I decline your invita- 
tion ; but some morning, when business takes 
me your way, I will call in at your lunch." 
Lady Eflerton Knyvett, on hearing this, said it 
was refreshing to find there were some people 
still left in the world who knew that modesty 
was not subservience. 

Captain Potter, on removing to KUverton, be- 
came respected far and near, and very popular 
in Witherstone. The inhabitants of that small 
city soon began to find many virtues in their old 
friend, which they had not seen before ; his martial 
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bearing, his stern sense of duty, his disinterested 
patriotism, were now perceived and appreciated. 
There was no mean worship of success in the good 
people, though it was the success that enabled 
them to worship. When they eulogised their Cap- 
tain, they really believed him to be all they said ; 
and not having longer memories than their neigh- 
bours, of the great world, they were not per- 
plexed with questioning how it came they had 
not found out their hero's worth before. The 
Captain on his part fully gave in to the new 
state of things. When he took his diurnal 
progress through the little doll's-house streets of 
Witherstone, to the news room, it was a study 
to see him walk by the gazing windows with the 
air of the intrepid British officer, grasping the 
handle of his spudded stick firmly, as if it were 
a sword, and with his slight features firmly set. 
" It's all quiet here," his bearing seemed to say ; 
" but just follow me round the corner, and there 
you will behold a scene of carnage over which 
British valour shall ride triumphant." 
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One morning, rather more than ten years 
after the Captain had established himself at 
Kilverton, and about six times ten years from 
his advent into the world, he descended to his 
breakfast parlour, where his family were assem- 
bled at the morning meal. The day before 
had been spent by the Captain on the outside of 
the mail coach, which had deposited him late at 
night in the High Street of Witherstone, after 
having conveyed him from London, which centre 
of intelligence it was his custom to visit once a 
year for a fortnight. The journey had fatigued 
the Captain, and had caused him to indulge in an 
extra half-hour's sleep ; so when he entered the 
parlour, the family prayers had been read by 
Mrs. Potter, and the servants, looking very much 
ashamed of their devotions, had retired. 

" My children, God bless you !" he said, as 
he opened the door, and passed round to the 
fire-place. 

This benediction was delivered to a party of 
five, consisting of Isabel, a beautiful girl, just 
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eDtering on her twentieth year, and the four 
chOdren of Mrs. Potto* r^nant. Of this second 
£aanily, the three eldest were boys, varying be- 
tween the ages of ten and six, and the youngest 
was a cherry-cheeked little girl, called Agnes. 

The children looked very pleased at the sight 
of their parent, but they none of them quitted 
thdr places at the breakfsist-table. 

The Captain put his back to the fire, brushed 
up with his hands some hair that was rather 
grey over a head that was rather bald at the 
sununit, and pulled up his shirt-coDars. 

" Wdl, my dear," he at length said, turning 
to Mrs. Potter, who retained her seat near the 
coflFee-pot, " what report have you to make ?" 

The eldest boy's eyes turned anxiously to his 
mother, and he breathexi quickly till she said in 
a solemn, but not ungentle voice, " Very good, 
thank you, Godfrey. They have all been good 
children" — (and after a pause) — ^^very good 
children.'* 

" I am very glad to hear it," said the Cap- 
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tain, eyeing his offspring as if they were a file 
of soldiers : " it gives me the greatest satisfaction 
to hear so good a character of you. Tommy, 
have you given the servants any trouble during 
my absence ?" 

Tommy, the eldest boy, turned red. 

" He has been very good, Godfrey,'* said his 
mamma, coming to his relief. 

" Tm glad to hear it." And then he added 
quickly, " And how has Isabel behaved ?'* 

"Always well. She is always a good girl/' 
But the answer was made in a voice which said 
plainly, " You see, Godfrey, how just I am to 
your child." 

"Very satisfactory,'* responded the father. 
" Isabel, my love, come and kiss me." 

A flush of pleasure crossed her face as she 
rose to obey ; and when she threw her arms 
lightly across her father's shoulders, and put her 
pink lips to his, the long lashes of her brown " 
eyes ghstened with tears. 

" We have missed you very much, papa," she 
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said, with warmth. " I have taken my walks 
every day, because you told me, but I wanted 
you to make me enjoy them. Do you think 
youTl be able to take me out to-day ?'* 

" I am afraid not to-day, my dear," he replied, 
still keeping his erect attitude. '^I think I 
have a little commission for you to execute for 
me." 

" Oh, thank you,'^ said Isabel, gratefully. 

She was fully convinced that her papa was 
the kindest and best, as well as the bravest man 
that ever lived. When the Witherstone people 
made court to her by praising him, she used to 
say, " Ah, but you can't know him till you see 
him at home." 

Isabel was not taller for a woman than her 
father was for a man, but her slender and well- 
proportioned figure gave her the effect of height ; 
and in her form, as well as in her face, there 
was an imusual combination of delicacy and 
strength. Her features were slight, and her 
oval face was favoured with a complexion of as 
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transparent a pink as English girl was ever 
endowed with, and that is saying no little. But 
the charm of her beauty was in her eyes, which 
had a complex expression of timidity and mirth. 

" Well," said the father, playing with a ring- 
let of her hair, which was drawn off her forehead, 
" I have not forgotten you in my absence, for I 
have brought you home a present." 

" What is it ? — I am very much obliged." 

" ril tell you by-and-bye. Now go to your 
seat again." 

Isabel retired with an expression of ineffable 
happiness in her face. 

" Tommy," resumed the Captain, in his 
word-of-command voice, " come and kiss me." 

Tommy obeyed, and went back to his seat. 

" Teddy, come and kiss your father." 

Duty done. 

" Frank, come, it's your turn — quick — sharp's 
the word." 

Little Frank went through the ceremony, and 
then Captain Potter said to his youngest child 
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with the same starch gentleness he had mani- 
fested to his other daughter. " Now, little 
Aggy, come and give papa a kiss." 

Little Agnes approached him gladly, but the 
papa did not bend down. 

" Now you must kiss me — as I tell you," 
said he, looking at her with an expression meant 
to be intensely comic. 

" You are such a great, tall man," cried 
Agnes. 

Every one burst out laughing, and Isabel ex- 
claimed, " How droll you are, papa." 

Mrs. Potter put a chair near Agnes, who, 
taking the hint, clambered up it, and gave the 
salute amidst more laughter. 

"Now, children, no more noise," said the 
word-of-command voice. "Silence! silence! 
Begin breakfast." 

Isabel, as a maiden of dignified years, partook 

of bread and butter her father cut for her, and 

an egg he especially recommended, she having 

nothing in common with the children. Isabel, 

VOL. I. c 
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inpreover, had the privilege of conversing with 
her papa and mamma, whereas the children did 
not speak unless they were spoken to. These, 
and sundry other marks of dignity, had been 
conferred, together with a gold watch, on Isabel^ 
two years before the time now treated of, after 
her confirmation. 

" Have you anything to tell about London ?'^ 
asked Isabel. 

" Not much, my love. The show in CovenC 
Garden Market I do not think up to the mark, 
considering the season we have hadj and how 
advanced we are in May. The potatoes, of 
course, were fine, the green peas too were not 
bad, but the asparagus was wretched — and there 
was scarcely a basket of early strawberries worth 
looking at." 

It appeared that the Captain had been to 
Covent Garden Market every morning, and to 
the House of Commons every night when there 
was any business going on. Isabel asked him 
tf he went up the Monument, or into the Thames 
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Tunnel ; — but it appeared he had not honoured 
either of those places with a visit. 

" Did you see your nephew, Hugh Falcon ?" 
Mrs. Potter asked mechanicaUy and also awk- 
wardly — very much as if she had been told to 
put the question. 

A little fresh colour came into IsabeFs cheek, 
and she raised her eyes with interest. The 
Captain's countenance also became of a brighter 
hue, and the most irritable of the hairs in his 
head made demonstrations of readiness to change 
into the service of a porcupine. 

" Worse— and worse, ma'am," said the Cap- 
tain bitterly, and with that ferocity of commise* 
ration with which we speak of the misdeeds and 
misfortunes of friends with wjiom we have quar- 
relled. "Worse — and worse, ma'am. That 
young man has lived sinfully, and he will die 
wretchedly. I don't wish to judge harshly — 
but he will either commit suicide or die in an 
hospital." 

" I was afraid it was so," sighed Mrs. Potter. 

c 2 
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A cloud of trouble was on Isabel's face. " Is 
he indeed so bad, papa ? Is* his state so ver}' 
abject?" 

" Abject !" cried the Captain, scornfully. 
"Ask him. — -He would laugh in your face. 
Oh no ! — ^now he is in the full career of profli- 
gacy he is triumphant. Care can never reach 
him ; want, hunger, starvation, a watery grave 
can never reach him ! Just let us wait a few 
years, and then when his health has failed him, and 
his dissolute course has come to an end, let us 
hear what tune he will sing. Oh, now he is 
magnificent enough ! Wanted me to dine with 
him at his club ! He' could give me first-rate 
Burgundy ! — And, as if this were not enough, 
off^ered to lend me his horse to ride on in the 
park !" 

** Then he is not in immediate suffering. I 
anm glad of that," said Isabel. 

" So am I, my dear," responded her father in 
a softened tone, watching her narrowly. " I was 
only fearing for him." 
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" He was always very kind to me. — ^And he 
is very good-natured." 

"Yes, my child, but good-nature cannot be 
pleaded as an excuse for grave faults." 

'* Of course not — of course not, papa," Isabel 
replied, apologetically and sadly. 

"And good-nature is often a fault itself. 
Bless me, I remember in the Peninsula," cried 
the Captain, with the word-of-command voice 
rising again, "the Duke of Wellington sent a 
man to the right-about for being good-natured. 
A man of my company was out on an excursion 
with some comrades, when they saw a goose 
waddling about near a cottage. It struck the 
fellows they should like to have a stew for their 
supper, so they said to my good-natured friend, 
* Shoot him. Bill ;* and the man, although he 
knew there had been an express order issued 
the day before, prohibiting pillage, was so good- 
natured, that, just to oblige his companions, he 
fired at the goose — and shot it ! — ^Well, what do 
youthink theDuke did to this good-natured man?" 
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Every one was silent. 

" Flogged him, you perhaps ask, Tommy ?" 

But Tommy didn't ask the question, but only 
blushed somewhat — ^for flogging was a delicate 
subject with Tommy, and a topic of conversation 
he disapproved of. 

" No \—the Duke had him shot /" 

" How cruel ! how hard !" cried Isabel. 

" It's a hard world we live in, my dear," re^ 
turned the father jauntily, quite put in good 
humour by his ferocious anecdote. 

" But I trust that Hugh Falcon won't shoot 
a duck," said Mrs. Potter, piteously. The good 
lady was not remarkable for seeing the point of 
a conversation. 

" He has done bad enough already," answered 
the Captain, bringing down his hand emphati- 
cally on the table with a bang, " He has written 
plays — and he has written novels. Every possible 
chance has been given that young man, and 
every chance he has flung away. He was put 
into th^ navy, and the career of Collingwood or 
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Nelson was before him, — but no, he must quit a 
profession that offered no scope to his talents ! 
He was then sent to Oxford, — ^he might have be^ 
come a bishop, or at least a college tutor ; but 
no, ma'am, he could not submit to discipline — 
he was rusticated, and left the place in disgrace 
and debt ! Then he went to the bar ; — ^he is a 
barrister. What does he do ? Does he plod on 
in the steps of Lord Eldon ? Nothing of the 
sort ; — he writes plays and novels !'* 

" But though novels are not very clever things, 
and clever men ought not to spend their time in 
writing them," put in Isabel extenuatingly,— - 
"still, they are not all wicked.— Now, Pick- 
wick " 

"Well," said her father, taking her up 
sharply, " what is that about ?" 

Isabel was taken aback, but managed to say, 
" About London and the people, and some 
pretty country places, too." 

" What would you say of London, forming 
your opinions from Pickwick ?" 
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"Well! it must be a very fiinny place," 
Isabel answered with a smile of humour and 
doubt, enough to make any man fall in love 
with her. 

" There," cried her father, triumphantly, 
*^just think of this! This is what Pickwick 
teaches ! This is the best instruction that can 
be extracted from the best novel I know of — a 
harmless book, comparatively, or I should not 
have allowed you to read it ! London a funny 
place ! it is just the one thing it is not ! Large, 
populous, wealthy, magnificent, well-lighted, 
ill -drained, rapidly-extending — but funny \ 
Bless my soul, you might as well call me 
funny ! My dear, I think you are talking 
rather too much. Go on with your break- 
fast." 

The breakfast concluded without more con- 
versation, and after the children had said their 
graces, each in turn, the Captain giving the 
word of command, the boys wheeled off to the 
schoolroom, to undergo instructions by a meagra 
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tutor who visited Kilverton every day, and had 
his residence at Witherstone. 

" Did you say, papa, you had a commission 
for me to execute ?" Isabel asked. 

" Yes, my love ; I wish you to take a packet 
I brought from London, and a note, to Copley 
Rectory." 

Isabel's face lighted with satisfaction. " Oh, 
that will be delightful." 

The Captain apparently was gratified with 
his daughter's pleasure. " Then you like going 
to Copley," he inquired. 

" Of course I do. Mr. Dillingborough is so 
very kind to me. I do not deserve it. But 
he is so very, very good." 

" He is very good," said the Captain, gravely 
and slowly. 

" How shall I dress ?" 

The Captain arranged everything in his 
house. 

" In your best walking-dress, with your new 
mantle." 
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It did not take Isabel many seconds to don 
her costume, and present herself for her father's 
approval before she started. 

" You look very sweetly, my dear," said the 
Captain, smiling proudly and affectionately. 
"But I think — ^yes — I should like that best. 
Just make one alteration. Change your collar 
and neckerchief, and wear the lace collar and 
silk scarf I gave you before I went to London. 

Isabel thought her father rather more fastidi- 
ous than usual, and then without words speedily 
did as she was bid. 

" That will do," he said, when she again pre- 
sented herself. " Here are the packet and note 
for Mr. Dillingborough ; and here is the present 
I have brought you from town. It is a bota- 
nical work on the grasses of Australia, with 
beautilFul illustrations." 

Isabel's eyes were again bright with emo- 
tion. " Dear papa, you are very kind to me. 
I try to repay you with my love, but that is not 
enough." 
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He kissed her very gently — quite naturally — 
without any of his starched magnificence, and 
assured her she had always been a joy to him, 
and that her happiness was ever a subject of 
his thoughts. 

" But trip away, my child," said he, leading 
her to the front door, and letting her out into 
the garden. " It is a lovely morning — the sun 
is warm, and the birds are singing." 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE RECTOR OF COPLEY CUM WITHERSTONE. 

There was one person for whom the 61ite of 
Witherstone and its vicinity had a greater re- 
spect than even that in which they held the 
gallant lord of Kilverton. And this person was 
the Honourable and Reverend Harrie Dilling- 
borough, the Rector of Copley cum Wither- 
stone. 

Whatever may be the faults of the established 
church of England, Ireland, and Wales, it un- 
questionably has a few good things ; and of them 
the Reverend Harrie Dillingborough managed to 
obtain more than one. The annual value of the 
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living of Copley was above one thousand three 
hundred pounds, and that of Witherstone above 
seven hundred pounds. Besides having the 
spiritual guidance and tithes of these two 
parishes, the Fector had a canonry in a cathedral 
in the west of England, which yielded him one 
thousand two hundred pounds per anniun ; and 
he also absorbed from the ecclesiastical endow-' 
ments of the kingdom between two and three 
thousand a-year as rector of one of the largest 
and wealthiest parishes in London. 

The clergyman owed his good fortune in part 
to his powerful connections, and in part to 
talents which he possessed in common with 
most of the members of his gifled family. At 
college he obtained a reputation for scholarship, 
and immediately after taking orders, he edited 
two plays of Aristophanes. The reviews, penned 
by base- bom scribblers, treated the editor's notes 
with contempt ; but the Lord Chancellor enter- 
tained diflferent views, and rewarded the young 
man by making him a London rector with up- 
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Wards of two thotisand a year, which was not at 
all too much, considering what a great deal more 
Aristophanes, in all probability, got for writing 
the plays. Then came the livings of Copley 
and Witherstone, the presentation to which his 
noble father bought for him with the political 
influence of a borough, the seven voters in 
which, tenants of his lordship, sent two mem- 
bers to parliament. This little negociation was 
effected full thirty years before the time at which 
the history proper of these pages commences, 
and long before the Reform Bill had stabbed at 
the very heart of our institutions, and cut away 
a large portion of every Englishman's unques- 
tionable right to do what he likes with his own. 
As the Reverend Harrie DiUingborough could 
not now be said to stand in need of a greater 
income, an inimical prelate, who wished to try 
him with the temptations of^ wealth, made him 
a canon of Brandon » 

When the An ti- Pluralist movement began, 
the Honourable and Reverend Harrie Dilling- 
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borough was one of those who were most 
ferociously attacked. For a long while he took 
no notice of his traducers, and allowed himself 
to be depicted as a wolf and a devourer, without 
making a reply. Perhaps the church afforded 
his wounded sensibility ample consolation. On 
one occasion however, he responded to the 
" Mutual Illuminator," and most victoriously 
too, as he thought. The " Mutual Illuminator," 
after accusing him of over-representing his in- 
come to one set of government commissioners, 
when it was his interest to do so, and under- 
stating it to another set of commissioners, when 
it was his interest to appear as a poor and 
oppressed priest^ went on to enumerate, sepa- 
rately and collectively, the worth of his various 
preferments, and to enlarge on the duties which 
they each entailed on any conscientious clergy- 
man. 

Was such a state of things to be permitted 
to exist, which allowed Witherstone^ a town with 
three thousand two hundred and twenty-five 
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inhabitants — three thousand two hundred and 
twenty-five souls — to be without a resident 
rector ? While Mr. Dillingborough was en- 
joying himself in the elegant retirement of 
Copley, or residing in the monastic seclusion of 
Brandon, or partaking in the festivities of 
fashionable life in the metropolis, what was the 
condition of Witherstone ? And then the " 11- 
luminator " went on to make out the condition of 
Witherstone to be very dark indeed, which, on 
the honour of an historian, it was not. A week 
elapsed ; and then Mr. Dillingborough sent for 
publication, to that well-known journal, " The 
Orthodox Conservator, '* what he was pleased to 
head, in emphatic characters, " The Candid 
Statement of the Honourable and Reverend 
Harrie Dillingborough ;" in which it was shown, 
firstly^ that the livings of Copley and Wither- 
stone always had from time immemorial been 
held together, and therefore ought for ever to be 
united ; secondly ^ that the income derived from 
Witherstone was barely seven hundred and ten 
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pounds, instead of seven hundred and eighty 
pounds, as stated in the " Mutual Illuminator ;" 
thirdly f that the population of Witherstone was 
three thousand and fifty souls, and not three thou- 
sand two himdred and twenty-five; wad fourthly y 
that the Reverend Harrie DOlingborough's total 
revenue fi-om ecclesiastical sources was under five 
thousand five hundred pounds per annum, in- 
stead of being five thousand seven hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

The writer went on to remark, in the mildest 
of courteous terms, that it was to be lamented 
that so good a cause as that of social progress 
(by which term he understood an earnest, and, 
to some extent, a successful endeavour to remove 
evil things and to correct evil persons) should 
be endangered by individuals attacking sacred 
institutions, and making statements at variance 
with fact. 

The " Mutual Illuminator" rejoined in a flip- 
pant, not to say ribald, manner, making great 
fun of the dogma " what always has been, always 
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ought to be;" and asking what difference it made 
whether Witherstone contained one hundred and 
seventy-five souls more or less than they stated ? 

The Rector closed the contest with another 
communication to the " Orthodox Conservator ;" 
briefly remarking, that, in his eyes, as a priest of 
the Establishment, one soul was of vital import- 
ance, much more so were one hundred and 
seventy-five souls. He concluded, with trusting 
that the public would see that a clamour had 
been raised by a designing and anonymous writer 
about an abuse that did not exist ; and in a post- 
script he added a quotation from the works of a 
distinguished moral philosopher, who is read with 
much attention at our universities, maintaining 
the fitness and. propriety of pluralism. The 
friends of " The Orthodox Conservator " were 
triumphant, and asserted that the Reverend 
Harrie Dillingborough had effectually repelled 
the slanderous attacks. 

Witherstone, however, was a good, honest, 
little town, not overgiven to speculation and 
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dissent, and it believed in its rector. It de- 
lighted in having so magnificent a parson, that 
he only visited them for two months a-year, and 
then resided in an elegant mansion in the ad- 
joining parish, to which he did not deign to 
invite any of his humble neighbours, not even 
his own curates; it felt pride in the bright 
liveries resplendent with silver lace, and the 
town-built carriage and spanking bays that 
dashed through the market-place, bearing to or 
from Copley rectory, a noble lord who had been 
passing a few days with the rector, or the rector's 
son, Captain Dillingborough, R.N., who would 
shortly save England's honour untarnished, and 
be made a peer, and be put on the top of a 
column. The exciseman of the district, an infidel 
rascal, who had no faith in the government he 
served, certainly sneered at the equipage, and 
asked if St. Peter had a drag of that sort ; but 
his views were held to be detestable. The 
Witherstone public would not have been so 
tolerant and complacent, had their pastor been 
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less than the great man he was ; for just the 
other side of the county, where an ordained 
Croesus, in the shape of an opulent tradesman's 
son, attempted to play Captain Grand over his 
parishioners and the neighbourhood, the entire 
district revolted, the minor gentry cutting him, 
and the populace deriding him. 

The Radical journal of the county pointed to 
the contrast, and taunted the Witherstone people 
for not rebelling in like manner. Were they 
bound by such a servile admiration of " the sound- 
ing nicknames of the vainly great," that they could 
submit to that from a lord's son, which they 
would not bear at the hands of a plebeian ? — It 
was not dignified of Witherstone, but still not 
so base as the Liberal organ tried to prove it to 
be ; for the Witherstonians, in their romantic 
visions of this planet, had a belief that England 
was the noblest country in it — that her nobles were 
of the best and most comely of her inhabitants — 
that England's great metropolis, with its vastness 
of wealth and power, and refinement, was the 
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wonder of the entire globe — that England's queen 
reigned therein, surrounded in her court by the 
high-bom, the brilliant, the wise, and the beauti- 
fuL To the Witherstone mind the pictures of 
the court pageants, the royal processions to 
Westminster, and the reviews in Hyde Park, in 
the sheets of the IQustrated London News, were 
matters of grave history and dazzling fact. And 
of all this earthly glory, the Reverend Harrie 
DiUingborough was to Witherstone the repre- 
sentative, for the district round about contained 
none so great as he, the land being portioned 
out for the most part into small estates, the 
property of yeomen, and the few large estates 
that there were, being in the hands of trustees 
for charitable uses. Loyalty and poetry threw 
a halo around the rector. 

The morning was bright and balmy, if ever 
May morning was, when Isabel tripped down 
the Kilverton avenue, proceeded, with the blood 
playing music in her cheeks, down Kilverton 
Hill, under the shadow of the high firs that 
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grew on either side, and on reaching Priest's 
Paddock turned over a stile to go by the 
meadows to Copley Rectory. Before starting 
forward again, after having crossed the stile, she 
paused for a minute to look behind her at 
Witherstone, which lay in the distance, resting 
on the sides of two modest hills, dimly pic- 
turesque in the gleaming mist which was bearing 
the scent of flowers and Maythorn up to the 
sun, a grateful incense to that which gave them 
life. The spire of the church shone like a line 
of varnished silver; a freshness was in the breeze, 
a frosty crispness dallied with the warmth of 
the day; and Isabel was very happy. The 
momentary depression she had experienced on 
hearing of the evil courses of her cousin Hugh, 
had given way to the genial influences of the 
morning, and she caught herself singing the 
burden of a little song she had been teaching 
Agnes. 

" Is Mr. Dillingborough at home ? and can he 
see me ?" she asked modestly, of an astounding 
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footman in a pantry jacket, who opened the door 
of the Rectory, in answer to her summons. 

Mr. Dillingborough was at home, and would 
doubtless see Miss Potter. Would she walk 
into the drawing-room ? Isabel complied, and 
having entered the apartment, was soon engaged 
in admiring all the beautiful things it contained ; 
the rare pictures, the wonderful Chinese toys, 
the gorgeously-illustrated books. She was dis- 
turbed in a few minutes by the opening of the 
door, and the entry of a taO, handsome man, 
considerably over sixty years of age, in clerical 
costume, grey-headed, and of a venerable aspect. 
One of the chief constituents of the old man's 
good looks was a healthy brightness of com- 
plexion. 

Isabel advanced with trepidation to meet the 
great man, and began, "Papa has sent rae 
with " 

" Before you tell me what business you are 
come on,'' Mr. Dillingborough interrupted her, 
with a polite and deferential voice, " let me thank 
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you, my dear Miss Isabel, for coming to see me. 
It is very kind of you, for I have no friends 
with me, and for the last fortnight I have been 
a solitary." 

Mr. Dillingborough was a widower, with two 
children, a son and a daughter. His son. Cap- 
tain Dillingborough, R.N., was a member of 
parliament, and resided almost always in or near 
London ; his daughter had married (which her 
brother had not), and was abroad with her 
husband who held a high diplomatic appoint- 
ment in the south of Europe. 

" But I don't think I will be so grateftd to 
you, till I have first called you to account," 
resumed Mr. Dillingborough, gallantly. " Why 
have you not been to see me for these last 
fourteen days? You see I keep an accurate 
list of my lonely days." 

" Papa has been in London," Isabel answered, 
evidently pleased with the compliment, " so he 
has not been at home to send me, and so — I 
had nothing to come for." 
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•• Nothing to come for ! Nothing to come 
for!" was the playful answer. ''Is that the 
most flattering reply you can make to my telling 
how glad I am to see you ?" 

'' Of course I should have liked to come," 
Isabel corrected herself quickly and with sim- 
plicity ; " I alvrays Uke very much to come. 
But I did not, because I knew your time to 
be always fully occupied, and I was afraid of 
your " 

" Afraid of me !" exclaimed Mr. Dilling- 
borough, again wilfully taking a wrong meatK 
ing. 

Isabel was uneasy at the banter. "Please, 
Mr. Dillingborough," she petitioned, " do not 
misunderstand me. Do not take wron^y what 
I mean rightly." 

" I do not misunderstand you, my dear child," 
said the old man, gently, and looking earnestly 
at her. "I understand you; and you are a 
very good girl." 

" I try to be so," Isabel said, in a whisper. 
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" But come," Mr. Dillingborough said, in an 
altered voice, after a pause ; " don't you bring 
anything besides that parcel and note ? Have 
you no message from any of my young friends ? 
— Have you no love from Agnes ?" 

"Oh, yes," Isabel answered, with a good 
merry laugh, that made her companion's eyes 
sparkle. "She told me to ask you to come 
over to Kilverton, and kiss her. She says she 
likes being kissed by you, because you do not 
rub her face with your prickly chin, as papa 
does." 

The rector laughed. " The little rogue ! — 
Tell her I will avail myself of the invitation." 

He now opened the note, and read it, and 
broke the seal of the packet. After glancing 
at its contents, he put it aside, and said, " Now, 
Isabel, if you have rested sufficiently after your 
walk, you must come with me and inspect my 
flowers which have got on prodigiously since 
you saw them last. And you shall tell me if 
my gardener is doing as he ought." 
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While speaking, he rose and opened the 
French window, and let in the fresh air from 
the garden. Isabel rose also, and followed him 
out of the house. After taking a turn or two 
on the lawn, remarking on the general aspect of 
the grounds, the beds brightening into blossom, 
and the trees bursting into greener and more 
luxuriant foliage, they went into the conserva- 
tories, where the most gorgeous and odoriferous 
exotics were ablaze with every variety of brilliant 
hue. 

The Rector and Isabel were both fond of 
flowers, and understood horticulture, so they 
had ample material for conversation. 

When they had looked at and approved 
everything, Mr. Dillingborough took a knife 
from his pocket, and proceeded to cut a bouquet 
for his visitor. So liberally disposed was he, 
that Isabel, when she had watched him for 
some minutes culling all the choicest bunches of 
blossom, was forced to exclaim against his pro- 
digality. " You may not give me so many 
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and such fine ones — you'll leave none for your- 
self." 

" They are not finer than you deserve," was 
the quiet answer. 

" But I shall not be able to carry them." 

" Then the gardener shall." 

When the bouquet was completed and tied 
up by Mr. Dillingborough's own hands, in the 
most artistic manner, Isabel took it with many 
thanks, and prepared to depart. 

" Must you leave me so soon ?" 

" I may not stop any longer. It will take me 
an hour to walk home, and papa will not like 
me to be late at our one-o'dock dinner." 

" Well, I hope the exercise of returning will 
do you as much good as that of coming here 
has done — the morning's ' out' has brightened 
you." And then, after a pause, he added deli- 
berately, not at all as if paying a compli- 
ment, but as if he were speaking to himself ; 
" You are very, very beautiful — very, very beau- 
tifiil." 
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Isabel extended her hand to him. He took 
it, pressed it affectionately to his lips, and said, 
" Farewell, my little sunlight." 

Isabel, on her way home, had plenty to think 
about. She turned over in her mind all that 
she and the Rector had said (for the bulk of 
their conversation has, of coiu^e, not been tran- 
scribed) ; how he had told her what a joy 
his son was to him, and how he hoped she 
would one day know more of Captain Dilling- 
borough ; how he had responded to her ques- 
tion of whether he thought there were flowers 
in heaven, by saying that he doubted not there 
were, if they were calculated to add to the hap- 
piness of the blessed ; and how he had begged 
her not to be fourteen days again without coming 
to see him. Then she determined what she 
would do with her flowers ; that they should be 
put in state in a certain china basin, for which 
she had a great respect, in the centre of the 
drawing-room table, with the exception of a few 
for her father's dressing room, and just a wee 
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sprig she would reserve for her [own toilet- 
table. 

She was a few seconds late at dinner, but her 
father was not angry. " Never mind, my dear," 
he said, in answer to her apologies ; " never 
mind. It's a long distance, and doubtless you 
found Mr. DiUingborough very entertaining." 
But, just to maintain discipline, the Captain told 
her to take pains with her carriage, and be 
careful how she held her shoulders. " Now 
the right shoulder is about an eighth of an inch 
higher than the other — and it's a leetle, just a 
eetle, stuck forward." 

Isabel made the required alterations. 

" Ah, that's better — very much better. It's 
a matter of no small importance, I can assure 
you. If a girl doesn't know how to hold her- 
self as a girl, it's ten to one she won't know how 
to conduct herself when she is a woman. Frank ! 
if ever I see you again put your knife into your 
mouth, I'll read the riot-act over you, and teach 
you what it is to disobey your father's commands." 
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Immediately after the repast, the Captain 
said he must walk over his farm, and " see his 
men." He had on his forty acres of land 
only two men, and certain very juvenile mem- 
bers of humanity ; but to hear him talk of 
taking his men on, and putting them off, made 
the listener think him the employer of an in- 
definite number of servants. 

In the evening of that day, after the children 
had retired to bed, under the protection of their 
mother, and when Isabel, having seated herself 
in a good position near the lamp, whereat her 
father was reading a newspaper, had opened her 
new book on Australian grasses, she was 
startled by the Captain laying down his paper, 
and saying he wished to speak to her on a very 
important subject. 

" I have been spending this afternoon with 
our dear fiiend, Mr. Dillingborough." 

Isabel looked frightened. 

" Don't be alarmed, Isabel." 

" He is not angry with me about anything ?" 
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" No, no. Come and have some secret talk 
with me/' ^ 

He rose, and putting his arm round her 
waist, led her to a sofa in a darkened corner of 
the room. 

" Dear father, what is it ?" 

He spoke to her in a low tone, and she lis- 
tened, without moving, to his words. " What !" 
she cried with astonishment, when she had 
heard all ; " what ! to be his wife ?" 

" Surely. Do you love him ?" 

" Oh, very much," she answered, in a be- 
wildered manner. 

" How much ?" enquired the fether, with a 
smile. 

" Almost as much as I do you." 

" You must love him more than that." 

" So I shall — now it's right," Isabel replied, 
earnestly. '* But what am I to do? What 
have I done that all this should happen to me ? 
I am not fit. I am not worthy ! He is so 
very good ! And I to be so exalted !" 
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The tears came very fast to her relief, as she 
threw herself on her father ; and he, taking her 
in his arms, nursed her and comforted her as 
he had -often done when she was a baby. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Isabel's new friend. 

The children, pn being informed that their 
sister Isabel was engaged, and was about to be 
married, and to be no less a person than the Ho- 
nourable Mrs. Harrie Dillingborough, expressed 
their delight or surprise in various speeches 
which their mother cherishes to this day. 
Tommy, whose mature years had given him 
certain vague notions of property, exclaimed, 
" Hurrah ! then the carriage and horses, and all 
the other things, will be ours.*' Frank took an 
opportunity to sidle up to his sister, and to say, 
with a beseeching smile, " I suppose, Bel, dear. 
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you'll let me ride on the pony ?" Little Agnes 
thought over the intelligence in silence for many 
hours, and eventually remarked, " Isabel going 
to be Mr. Dillingborough's wife ! — how funny ! 
I wonder if her hair will turn white." On 
being asked what she meant, the young lady 
responded curtly, and somewhat sullenly, " Why, 
his is !" 

The news created much more commotion 
within the walls of Witherstone. Honestly, the 
members of that community did not like their 
Captain's undreamt-of elevation. It was a social 
step above them, which he had no business to 
have taken. Fancy that little Isabel going to 
be one of the aristocracy! Latent jealousies 
sprung forth and burgeoned, and the Captain's 
dynasty was in danger. Mr. Garbidge, now 
grown an old and feeble man — almost, in fact, 
grown into a coffin — was the only person in 
the town at all pleased. He indeed chuckled 
over his acuteness, and said, " What did I tell 
you from the first ?" The ladies generally were 
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very indignant with what they were pleased to 
call the Rector's forgetfulness of his dignity, and 
they were equally infuriated with the artful 
scheming and heartlessness of Captain Potter. 
Mrs. Pringle, who led the more fashionable 
ladies, in all matters of morality and social 
decorum, was vehement. " How could he have 
the ordinary feelings of a father, and compel that 
poor child to marry a man old enough to be her 
great-grandfather ?" 

But this Dr. Pringle could not allow. He 
remembered the fees Captain Potter, had paid 
him at the birth of Isabel, and at the birth of 
each of the other four children ; he recollected 
the profitable attendance he made on the first 
Mrs. Potter during her dying illness, how he had 
seen the Captain's entire family through croup ancj 
measles, and how he might, if he did not waver 
in his allegiance, protect them through the 
dangers of whooping-cough and scarletina. 

" Mrs. Pringle," the doctor cried energetically, 
" this I cannot allow ; Potter has been my firn^ 
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friend, and my fast friend ;" — (the doctor did not 
use fast in an immoral sense) — " and I won't 
hear envy carping at him without proclaiming my 
sentiments. Potter is a gallant fellew. He has 
served his country in the field of battle. His 
blood has been shed — " 

" Yes, my dear," put in Mrs. Pringle tartly — 
" when you have bled him." 

"And I do verily believe," continued the 
doctor, not noticing the interruption, and throw- 
ing a thrilling solemnity into his voice — " And 
I do verily believe^ if there is one man on earth 
who has a stem sense of duty, it is Godfrey 
Potter." 

" I am sure he manifests it, my dear," put in 
Mrs. Pringle with a small excoriating laugh — 
" by the way in which he performs his duty to 
his daughter." 

'* Madam," screamed the doctor, '* I order you 
to be silent. I will not hear such observations 
from your lips, with regard to a man who has 
fought England's battles — ^has been mentioned 
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in Wellington's despatches, and has braved 
death, and won glory, at the cannon's mouth.' 
And the doctor went into such a lively rage, 
that Mrs. Pringle, fearing he might work him- 
self into an apoplexy, like a dutiful wife 
changed her opinions, and set about arguing to 
the Witherstone public in favour of the Captain 
and the impendent wedding. 

In the county the excitement was very great. 
There were more than two ladies in the land 
who had employed all their charms and talents 
to accomplish that which Isabel had undesign- 
edly achieved. Indeed, the Rector had been the 
veritable bull's-eye at many an archery party — 
a fish that had been baited with every fly that 
artifice had invented. Widows had raced for 
him neck and neck — and' so had maiden 
ladies whom mature years had taught to appre>- 
ciate the bliss of unwedded life. " Who is 
this Captain Potter?" they exclaimed haughtily. 
But that was very absurd, for every one knew 
the Captain ; he permeated the entire county 
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on his bay charger, dropping in to lunch (accord- 
ing to his promise to Sir Ellerton Knyvett) at 
every house in turn ; — he was the grand news- 
duct of the region which he traversed, discharg- 
ing many of the ftinctions of the postman and 
the classic herald. One of the Rector's suitors 
cried hysterically — " He might have married a 
lady, but he has chosen — a Potter.'* 

Captain Dillingborough was certainly not 
pleased with the letter that announced his 
father's intention to marry again. He was 
offended with it on more grounds than one. 
For matrimony, under any circumstances, he had 
no profound veneration ; but that a man should 
marry for a second time, and after he had en- 
tered on old age, appeared to him an indication 
of mental imbecility. He considered the fact as 
clearly proving that his parent's mind was fast 
approaching decay. Had his father taken to 
hunting in pink, or made his appearance at 
St. James's in a cardinal's hat, the Captain 
would not have more commiserated his con- 
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dition. The son pitied his poor father; and 
with him, pitying a Dillingborough was the 
same as being ashamed of him. 

Moreover, CaptainDillingborough reflected that 
his father's income was only for his life, and that 
his accumulated property, though it was estimated 
by the knowing in such matters as considerable, 
would not be a very satisfactory estate for him 
(Captain Dillingborough, M.P.) to inherit, if a 
fresh family had to be provided for out of it. 
But none of these considerations escaped the 
Captain's lips, either to his father or to any 
of his personal friends; for, as a son, he did 
not think it dutiful or prudent to expostulate 
with his^ father on the subject ; and as to impart- 
ing his feelings to others, his pride would not 
allow him to prattle about the misalliances any 
of the Dillingboroughs might make. 

In spite of rumour which represented Isabel 
as an unwilling sacrifice to worldly ambition, 
never was there girl married in a more com- 
plete stupor of love. The more passionate 
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powers of her heart and imagination had never 
been called into play by literature, (for poetry 
and trash her father had never permitted her to 
read) nor had they been aroused by society, for 
she had not an intimate friend beyond her father's 
waBs. That good Mr. Dillingborough who ex- 
amined her for confirmation, who gave so libe« 
rally to the poor, who was so very, very good ; 
that handsome, courtly Mr. Dillingborough, who 
paid her so much attention, and for whom her 
father had such an earnest admiration — was the 
man she adored. He was priest and king to her. 
On receiving his offer, the difference in their ages 
had never occurred to her ; nor had she wasted a 
thought on it till littie Agnes reminded her that 
his hair was white, and hers was not. 

The wedding ceremony was duly performed at 
Kilverton, in the month of August following the 
proposal. It was very unostentatiously managed; 
the Dean of Brandon came over to officiate, and 
Captain Dillingborough came down from town 
to be present on the inauspicious occasion — and 
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these, with two young ladies, slight acquaint- 
ances of Isabel's, who discharged the offices of 
bridesmaids, were the only guests invited to 
attend. None of the Witherstone people were 
asked to come and rejoice, — but they were not 
uninformed of the Kilverton arrangements. 

Captain Dillingborough was distantly polite and 
cordially frigid to his new mamma, who was not 
slow to feel the chill of his manner, and in- 
stinctively to perceive that it was the sincere 
language of his heart. He, however, thought 
he behaved admirably, and rendered most ho- 
nourably all service due for the one thousand 
pounds which his father had presented to him a 
few days previously, as a token of affection, and 
a sign that his interests were not to suffer from 
the great event. Isabel also received shortly 
before her marriage a letter from Lady Anger- 
field, the Reverend Harrie Dillingborough's 
daughter, who was residing abroad. It com- 
menced in the anticipatory form, with " My 
dearest Mamma," and concluded with " Your 
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affectionate daughter, Julia Angerfidd ;" stiD it 
was a formal production, and did not afford mudi 
satis&ction to Isabel, who was compelled to re- 
flect that its writer was fifteen years her senior. 
In all probability, she would not have been more 
gratified by the billet, had she known it was, like 
Captain Dillingborough*s formal urbanity, only the 
receipt in full for a thousand pounds her scrupu- 
lously just and very indulgent &ther had sent her. 
The Rector took his young wife abroad for 
their wedding excursion, first up the Rhine, and 
then to Florence, considering, with patriarchal 
kindness, that it would be good for her unformed 
mind to see something of foreign countries. 
They returned to England before Christmas, and 
taking possession of the Rector's pastoral resi- 
dence, a grave, but somewhat magnificent house, 
in a retired square, nigh Westminster Abbey, 
entered into society — a grand, decorous, and not 
over-lively society, — which to Isabel's unsophis- 
ticated mind was one unbroken whirl of dissipa- 
tion. Isabel was presented to her Majesty by 
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the Duchess of Balbriggan, causing no slight 
sensation, by her beauty, amongst the radiant 
lovelinesses of St. James's — and not a little gos- 
sip and prattling laughter in the dubs, whose 
members were amused by the contrast between 
her and her venerable husband. And she had 
to receive visitors — only at small and quiet 
parties, however ; and very grateful was she that 
they were small and quiet. A life of great effort, 
full of trials she had not thought of during the 
tumultuous days of wooing, was this exalted 
existence. 

At first she was painfully ignorant of the 
topics of conversation, and could not com- 
mand the society tone her new acquaintances 
possessed. She was also very sensitive at being 
the mark of much observation and curiosity 
which, under the circumstances, were natural 
enough, but pained her as much as if they had 
been impertinent and expressed with ill-breeding. 
Some of the ladies who made her acquaintance 
were bitingly ceremonious, and let her see they 
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offered attention to the Dillingborough family, 
and not to her : even her beauty did not mollify 
these haughty dames. The only person who 
displayed any warmth of affection to her was 
Lady Crayford, a niece of the Reverend Harrie 
Dillingborough's. Very handsome and elegant, 
though nigh forty, and inclined to embonpoint^ 
with a reckless, defiant, almost insolent pride in 
her dark eyes, was this Lady Crayford. Isabel 
did not at all like her the first time she saw her, 
and positively shuddered as she heard her pour 
forth her taunts and sarcasm on men and things, 
like red-hot nails and ragged pieces of cast-iron. 
Her ladyship had no establishment in town, but 
was spending a few weeks with members of the 
Dillingborough clan in Eaton Square ; and she 
paid several visits to her child-aunt, as she was 
pleased to call Isabel to her face. 

" I am going to Wolton to-morrow, and have 
only three minutes for you, but I would come to 
say good-bye to you," she said one morning, 
running into Isabel's drawing-room. " My chil- 
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dren have been enjoying themselves very much 
in my absence, and Lord Crayford has been 
positively happy ; but it is necessary that I return, 
to keep up appearances, and prevent our neigh- 
bours from declaring I and my lord are sepa- 
rated." 

** I hope I shall see you in the country. 
Wolton Hall is not more than thirty miles from 
Brandon." 

"Not twenty; but there is a gulf between 
the two places that you won't be able to swim 
over — a good turbulent feud. Uncle Harrie 
won't speak to Lord Crayford." 
"Whose fault is it?" 

** Nobody's. Of course it is not mine, and 
of course it is not my husband's, and of course 
not yours. Why, the simple truth is, my hus- 
band is a ranter, preaches in the fields, and is a 
good man in a very sinfiil way, so my uncle — 
that is, your husband — ^won't know him." 
" And he has not quarrefled with you ?" 
•* Bless me, no ! people never break with 
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those they are afraid of. He does not love 
me, but he does what is next best — he fears 
me. You think it strange I should keep on 
terms with a man who does not approve of 
Lord Crayford's proceedings? Well, periia^ 
you are right. But in all other respects I am 
an exemplary wife. You should see me at 
Wolton! But then — there is no merit in 
honouring such a man as my lord.'' 

" Don't gibe so," Isabel said, quickly. " And 
never again to me speak so — so disrespectftilly 
of your unde.'' 

" There, now, aunt, you are exquisitely lovely ; 
do always be angry.*' 

But Lady Crayford stopped short in her 
banter as she saw the expression of Isabel's face. 
The eyes of it were bright, but not with tears 
(for Isabel had since her marriage learnt the art 
of restraining them, albeit her heart did not 
glow less frequently), and the lips of it were 
working very threateningly. 

"Isabel, don't be angry. Forgive me, my 
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dear girl, I was very wrong/' cried her ladyship, 
kissing the indignant lips as she spoke. And 
then she added very earnestly, " I did not mean 
to vex you ; but I have lived so many years in 
the habit of knocking people about, that I forget 
all are not made of wood." 

Aunt Harrie Dillingborough returned the em- 
brace with a vehemence the sincerity of which 
could not be questioned. 

" Isabel,'' continued her friend, " you're a 
noble-hearted girl. Do try to think well of me, 
and love me ; you'll hear much to my discredit 
that is not true, for ill luck has given me even 
more enemies than I have made. I admire you 
very much, and I feel for your troubles, which 
must be not a few. You are in a strange posi- 
tion ; but keep a good heart, and your lot will 
not be an unhappy one — anyhow, brighter than 
mine. I can't remain with you now, so let me 
kiss you once more, and 111 go." 

Isabel was not sorry when she was informed 
by her husband that they were to leave London 
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for Brandon without delay. The transit was 
made, so that the first anniversary of the day on 
which Mr. Dillingborongh proposed to her, was 
spent in their house in the cathedral-yard of 
Brandon. Isabel was charmed with the place 
at first sight, and she grew to love it dearly- 
more and more — year by year. The picturesque 
High Street, with the antique town-hall standing 
with its projecting gables supported by pillars — 
the cheerfiil little squares, green with trees — the 
smart, bright shops, and the merry clatter of the 
busy parts of the city, gratified her scarcely less 
than did the grand, old cathedral, on which ages 
had looked. The fix)nt windows of her house 
commanded a good view of the sacred building, 
and at the back of it was a spacious garden, 
encircled by a dark monastic wall, as fresh with 
green, and as bright with flowers, as the groimds 
of the Copley Rectory. 

They had not established themselves many 
days at Brandon, when Mr. Dillingborough was 
obliged to pay a visit to Oxford. Isabel was to 
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remain at home alone during his absence ; but 
it so happened, that her period of widowhood 
was enlivened by a visit from her son. Without 
any announcement, Captain Dillingborough pre- 
sented himself in the house — was surprised to 
find that his father was not at home — had taken 
it into his head to run down and see him. 

The morning after his arrival, he entered the 
breakfast-parlour at about ten o'clock, and found 
Isabel in the daintiest of light morning dresses, 
seated at the table and waiting for him. 

Approaching her respectfully, he made an 
apology for being so late, and taking her prof- 
fered hand gave her a filial kiss on her fore- 
head, at which salute the red light mounted to 
her cheek. 

" Any letter from my father this morning, 
mamma ?" enquired he, when he had taken his 
place at the breakfast board, and received a cup 
of coffee from her hands. 

" None. So we may expect to see him home 
to-night." 
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" It must be very dull for you to be here 
alone without him." 

" I like him, of course, best to be with me. 
But the time does not hang heavy on my hands, 
for I have a good deal to do." 

" But you can't go out." 

" Oh yes — to the cathedral. I have been 
there this morning." 

" Do you often attend the early service ?" 

" Every morning, since I have been here, I 
have been at it. I like it so very much ; the 
music and the prayers soothe and compose me 
for the day." 

" Do you then rise from your pillow in a 
tumultuous state ? " As he put this last ques- 
tion, he smiled in his best way, endeavouring to 
garb his contemptuousness in polite humour — 
very ineffectually. 

Isabel did not answer, but contented herself 
with staring at him with her large dark eyes 
that had lost much of their timid expression, and 
acquired an air of pensiveness. 

P 2 
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They talked but little for the next half hour, 
and that little was about the contents of the 
newspapers ; and then, breakfast concluded, 
Isabel opened the glass door of the apartment, 
and invited her son to walk out with her in 
that green, leafy, bright tree garden, which, it 
has already been said, was at the back of the 
house. 

Isabel was by no means without energy of 
character, and now she was about to display it. 
She was in a strange land, and amongst strange 
people, and she longed to make herself loved in 
it and by them. A want of sympathy impelled 
her to talk frankly to her husband's son, and 
show him how she needed and deserved aflEec- 
tion. 

Bowing an acceptance of her invitation, he 
followed her into the garden, where a warm sun 
was quickening the vegetation. 

Captain Dillingborough was a man who had 
made something of a reputation. Using the 
navy, like our friend. Captain Mugglestonleugh, 
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" as a convenience," he had acquired sufficient 
distinction in it to make it sure, that, with his 
powerful fidends, he wouRfbe employed whenever 
he wished — ^that is, whenever an opportunity 
for high advancement occurred. He had in,- 
vented some improvements in the appliances of 
men-of-war, which the Admiralty had adopted ; a 
fact, which, if it did not speak much for the merit 
of the inventions, said a great deal for his in- 
fluence. Handsome and distinguished in person, 
even for his singularly handsome family. Stem 
to his inferiors, haughty to his equals, reserved 
to the great, yet courted and even popular. 
\^th a snaky coldness in his eye, and a 
snaky cimning in his lips. Polished and keen 
as a swordf and with scarce more feeling ; yet 
gifted with winning ways when it was his hu- 
mour to please. With just enough heart to be 
an accomplished voluptuary, and a master of 
selfishness. Looking on high-bom dullards as 
one with the common herd of the ignoble, and 
looking on the common herd — not with con- 
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tempt, but regarding them as valuable, inas- 
much as they were useful machines to greatness. 
Waiting patiently till Uhe time came for him to 
strike, and make his name great ; and in the 
meantime amusing himself with his passions, 
toying with them, critically admiring them as 
we might a cage of tigers, and running no more 
risk of being hurt by them than the stone does 
of bleeding under the knife it sharpens. Such 
was Captain Dillingborough, M.P., from whom 
Isabel wanted sympathy and support ! 

Fancy the ivy saying to the oak, " Come 
down, for I want to embrace you ! " and fancy 
the oak obeying. 

" You asked me just now, if my life was such 
a tumultuous one that I stood in especial need 
of the consolations of religion. You spoke in 
mockery — not of me, for I do not think you 
would wantonly grieve me, but of those sacred 
subjects which ought to be very precious to us. 
Perhaps it is not a tempest driving me to' pray 
for deliverance from danger, but a fear that my 
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weakness may not be equal to manage my 
vessel in the calm, that inclines me to be more 
e^unest — more regular in my applications to 
God." 

Captain DiUingborough looked surprised, but 
not as if he found Isabel's words ungrateful. 

" This last year," she continued, after a brief 
silence, " has been a very important one to me. 
I am much older than I was a few months since, 
when you saw me at Kilverton, on my wedding- 
day. Of course, all girls are made much wiser 
by marriage, gain larger and startling views of 
life, and quickly acquire new opinions — some 
yielding nothing but pleasure, some saddening. 
This has been peculiarly my case. I was very 
young when your father told me he loved me. 
I knew nothing of the world, had read hardly 
anything, had never formed an attachment for 
any being out of my own family, with the 
exception of your father; him I loved — as I 
now know the world will never give me credit 
for. He was my spiritual guide whom I had 
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ever been instructed to venerate ; he, from my 
earliest childhood, displayed a tender care for 
me, and — as I do him now — he loved me. I 
was an unsophisticated child, had scarce read a 
novel, had never been to a ball or theatre, or 
heard a line of Byron; but I have of late 
acquired much information in the forms and the 
errors of life." 

" And not in the virtues ?" 

" Yes — ^yes : I would not have you misunder- 
stand me. If my words are despondent and 
bitter, I would not have them imply what you 
suggest. There is — there must be — goodness 
in the world ; but virtue is more frequently 
crowned with thorns than I had imagined. ' Do 
not think my disposition ungrateful, because I 
speak dejectedly. There are many difficulties 
before me that cannot be well overrated, which 
I saw not in my prospect before I married. It 
never occurred to me that I should be regarded 
with supercilious amusement by the society so 
much higher than my birth entitled me to, into 
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which my husband has introduced me ; that I 
should be esteemed as an adventurous intruder 
into a circle far above me ; or that my husband's 
children would distrust me, and be jealous of 
me. 

" Do not, do not — " commenced the Captain. 

« Nay — ^you cannot deny that I am speaking 
as truly as I am sincerely," Isabel checked him by 
calmly saying. After a pause, she added, — 
" Frederick, I beg you not to misconstrue me. I 
have an unusual career before me — the duties, the 
trials, the possible usefulness, the rewards of it rise 
out dimly before me. I am not disheartened — 
for I am happy in the love of a good man, the 
only man I ever loved ; — I am hopeful for the 
future, — ^but I shall require the encouragement 
and regard your father's children can give me." 

" My dear mamma — do not doubt my good 
will towards you. In me you shall always find 
the observance of all that duteous affection which 
a son ought to bear to a mother." 

'^ It cannot be. You are not my son ; it would 
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be impossible to make you look on me as your 
mother ; it would be easier for you to feel that I 
am your child," Isabel replied with a sad smile. 
" Have confidence in me as your friend. That 
is sufficient dignity for me. A tremor of fear 
runs through me when you gravely call me 
* mamma.' It sounds like heartless ridicule." 

She was very earnest in her appeal ; and as 
she concluded, her words were hurried, as if she 
were on the point of sobbing. 

Frederick Dillingborough was affected. Com- 
miseration for the perplexity of the young crea- 
ture by his side, admiration of her exquisite 
grace, approval of her courage in so addressing 
him, and of the tact with which she did it, re- 
cognition of her good sound intelligence, her 
simplicity, her excellence of intention, and of 
her helplessness, compelled him to pass sentence 
on her mentally to this effect, — " What a noble 
child it is ! how hard that she should suffer so 
for the folly of my father, and the wretched 
knavery of hen /" 
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Taking up the hand which she had placed 
beseechingly on his arm, he kissed it, saying, — 
" We must learn to appreciate each other. 1 
have not as yet done you justice, but I will 
learn to do so — and you will not be unfair in 
yoiu" judgment of me." 

From that time Isabel and her new friend got 
on easy terms with each other ; he manifesting in 
a hundred appropriate forms deference to her, 
and she not being slow to respond. He began 
to write to her occasionally — chatty letters of 
family news, such as he knew would be accept- 
able ; and this line of conduct, on the part of his 
son, pleased no little the Reverend Harrie Dil- 
lingborough, who rejoiced at what he termed 
" this cementing of family ties." 

Summer passed, autumn came, and ere winter 
had arrived, Isabel went through that state which 
men are prone to speak of with levity, and ladies 
are so egotistical as to term ^' interesting," and 
became the mother of the sweetest, loveliest little 
boy the Dillingboroughs had ever produced. If 
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ever there has been an exultingly triumphant 
father, the Reverend Harrie Dillingborough, with 
his eyes raining down over his manly, vigorous 
old face, as he gazed on the child of his old age, 
was one. 

The boy was born in Brandon, in which place 
also the christening was celebrated. Frederick 
Dillingborough was present at these festivities, 
having come down from town for that purpose. 

" Frederick," said Isabel, in the chamber to 
which she had taken the Captain on the- evening 
of his arrival to see her child, sleeping soundly 
and cosily — '* I said you could not be my son.-— 
But you can be my boy's brother." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



EVERITT BROOKBANK. 



It is in the early days of September, and that 
sweltering hot weather prevails, which usually 
opens September in England in a not positively 
intolerable degree, but which is only found in its 
demoniacal intensity across the channel, and there 
roasts and parches no plain, from Normandy to 
the Mediterranean, with more delight than it does 
the arid sandy level from which springs Paris — 
one vast, magnificent fountain, sparkling in the 
sun. There is a slight breeze stirring, but it comes 
straight from the mouth of an unseen furnace, 
and instead of bringmg refreshment, serves only 
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to raise the fine dust from the ground, mingling 
it with the air which men must breathe — or die. 
What little grass there is around Paris has de- 
nied its own vegetation, and taken upon itself 
the torpid aspect of used-up and puUed-out 
door-mat. A jet of water darting forth from a 
griffin's mouth is a cruel sarcasm, a mechanical 
gibe, at the operations of nature. 

Why do not the Parisians keep within doors, 
or, as it is Sunday, attend service in the churches, 
and retire from them along the shady sides of 
the streets, to pass the remainder of the day with 
their families ? Why, now that the flowers are 
unable to enjoy themselves, and stinging insects 
buzz venomously about thirsting for blood, do 
smart grisettes (as they mayn't now-a-days be 
called) and their appropriate cavaliers, flow out 
from every court, and street, and by-way, on 
their way to one particular route of omnibuses, 
and one particular railway station ? Why are 
the boulevards near the Madeleine, the Rue de 
Rivoli, and the Place de la Concorde in such 
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commotioD, with hundreds of people runniDg 
over each other, (to get places on the omnibuses 
that are m sight, and cannot accommodate a 
tithe of those requiring their services) and with 
gentlemen and ladies bargaining against each 
other for voitures ; some vociferating in French, 
some in English, some in neither and both at 
the same time, — the ladies, in the excitement of 
the moment, omitting to be feminine, and the 
gentlemen forgetting to be gallant ? What is it 
all about ? The fSte surely, of St. Annette ! of St. 
Annette, not sixteen miles from the great obe- 
lisk, with its wide streets usually deadly calm, but 
this day to be merry as youth, with its great de- 
serted mansions whose gloomy decay is mocked 
by the freshness of the grass and evergreens in 
the courts they encompass ! St. Annette, with its 
royal palace, its forest, and its fountains ! Ought 
not every one to be there ? 

Mr. Everitt Brookbank is. — Just five-and- 
twenty ; not much above middle height, but 
enough so to be remarked on as a fine young 
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man; in possession of arms that have within 
the last few years pulled in the University Boat 
at Cambridge, and of lithe and muscular legs 
that have won many a pedestrian hurdle-race ; 
known honourably amongst his companions, as 
a well-looking fellow, a good-hearted feflow, a 
fellow with " something in him," and a first-rate 
rider; with curling light hair, and whiskers of 
the same colour — and perhaps rather too abun- 
dant for his not broad face; something of a 
dandy, but not much,, even on the lips of his 
detractors ; not wanting in a sufficiently high 
estimate of himself — but still not over-confi- 
dent beyond what is allowable in a good feflow 
with " something in him," at the early and 
exude age of twenty-five : — such is Mr. Everitt 
Brookbank. 

He is proceeding slowly up the middle of the 
grand avenue of theffete of St. Annette, drawing 
himself up to the fuU measure of his stature ; 
recognising the fact that nine Frenchmen out of 
ten do not stand up to the simimit of his 
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shoulder ; allowing the French to be an amusing 
people — a jolly people — an ingenious and brave 
people — ^without a doubt the second people of 
the world ; estimating the English, in arts, 
wealth, liberty, social magnificence, mental and 
physical dignity, as unquestionably the first 
nation on the face of the earth ; not thinking 
much about himself, but quite ready to do so ; 
equally ready to think about any one else needing 
the aid of honest and kindly thoughts. — Such is 
the temper of Mr. Everitt Brookbank's mind. 

On either side of him are stalls ranged in 
line under the trees that afford a slight protec- 
tion from the rays of the sun to the multitudes 
passing to and fro. It is a variegated assem- 
blage. Stout, middle-aged gentlemen, repre- 
senting the prosperous Parisian bourgeoisie of 
the less opulent grades, in costumes adapted to 
lads bent on killing the hearts of fair ones ; dap- 
per servant-maids with natty caps; fierce sol- 
diers of many different services and appointments 
—the majority with crimson breeches not over 
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fresh in hue; citizens scarcely less martial in 
aspect, though in private garb ; peasant matrons 
with high caps of the finest lace ; girls from the 
capital, in attire of the extreme fashion, with 
wicked eyes, and perhaps wicked intentions ; 
workmen in blue blouses, with their children 
in their arms ; bands of juveniles in mUitary 
trappings, playing soldiers as only French chil- 
dren can ; swarms of English sent by the autumn 
holidays of London to take possession of Paris 
(deserted by its own proper patrons), amongst 
whom are ladies of the evangelical school, 
" doing at Rome as Rome does," but lamenting 
over the superstitious frivolity of their Gallic 
fellow-creatures; priests, and sinners of all kinds — 
form the congregation at which petitions to buy 
are hurled by vendors of china, sweetmeats, 
ices, lemonade, comical toys, and haberdashery 
of the trifling sort. 

In the distance, the noise and din of half-a- 
dozen contending, bands, attached to opposition 
theatres, caravans, and shows, give body and 
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substance to the confused babble of the bazaar ; 
and from the town of St. Annette, in the back- 
ground, comes the vengeful rattan of the bar- 
rack drums — ^parchment asserting the dignity of 
the law with a vengeance. 

" TTiis is frightful desecration of the sabbath, 
isn't it ?" enquires a voice behind Everitt. 

Turning round, our friend finds he has been 
addressed by a countryman of his own, whose 
words, dress, and appearance make it difficult 
to assign him his exact position, social and moral. 
Slight figure, over forty, perhaps over fi% years 
of age, thin face, sallow and sunburnt, dim cofi^ee- 
coloured eyes, and large moustaches of black, 
crossed by one or two white hairs, are the most 
remarkable natural points in his appearance. 
His costume consists of a brown hoUand suit, 
white beaver hat, dark cravat, and light gloves. 

Twiriing his walking-cane round, and turning 
his dim eyes on Everitt, he quietly repeats his 
question, with no modulation of voice to indi- 
cate either irony or earnestness. "This is a 
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frightful desecration of the sabbath, isn't 
it?" 

" I haven't arrived at that conclusion yet," 
responds Everitt, thinking to himself as he 
speaks — " Um ! — the man has the bearing of 
a gentleman ; but he appears a queer fish. A 
man with a deep veneration for the sabbath 
doesn't express it by wearing such a suit of 
sackcloth as he has on. What does he mean 
by addressing me ? — perhaps, he wants me to 
play with him." 

" Haven't you ?" rejoins the stranger. " That 
good lady from Tybumia, with the pink flounces, 
has, though. * How grateful such a scene as this 
ought to make us for our superior advantages !' 
I heard her say, as she passed me." 

" She ought to be reminded that these fanatics 
have their days of fasting and mortification, 
when our enlightened countrymen indulge in 
what mundane pleasures they can command." 

" She is right, though. The comparison is in 
our favour." 
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"How?" 

" Just look about us. Put what we see here 
by the side of what we should see at an English 
fair. Here every husband has his wife with him, 
and every father brings his babes to take part 
with him in the holiday. Then we've got no 
drunkenness here — no coarse love-making in 
beer-booths — no Serjeants slipping the Queen's 
money into the hands of lads stupified with 
drink, and so induced to enter the glorious 
profession of arms, under the free enlistment 
system. — HoUo ! what is the disturbance ?" 

As Everitt turns in the direction of the noise 
an enquiring glance, a smile covers his face. 

" Ah ! — exactly so," exclaims the unknown. 
" There is an establishment where * Bass ' and 
* London Stout ' are provided to our national 
wants, and a party of English gentlemen, who 
have been cooling themselves with potations, are 
singing ' God save the Queen!' — I must go and 
join in the chorus." 

And away moves the gentleman, and is soon 
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lost to Everitt in the crowd gathering round the 
noisy islanders. 

Proceeding through the quarter in which the 
caravans are drawn up, Everitt Brookbank finds 
himself surrounded, if possible, by a more frolic- 
some company — certainly by more noise. The 
din of the rival bands is deafening, most satis- 
factorily so to a people delighting in music. 
Whose invitation shall we accept? — shall we 
visit the extraordinary family, consisting of a 
giant father, a dwarf mother, and a daughter 
with white hair down to her heels, and pink 
eyes, who has never required sustenance from 
the day of her birth ? — or the grand panorama 
of the achievements of Napoleon? — or the 
theatre which offers the attractions of a tragedy, 
a comedy, tight-rope-dancing, and an opera ? — or 
the grand exhibition of the tableaux vivans of 
the life of our Saviour ? — ^The reader must not 
tremble with disapprobation, for he is only 
perusing a page of history. 

Looking wistfully and with amusement at the 
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poor people crowding up the steps, Everitt 
foflows them into the last-named place of enter- 
tainment. On the platform, to which the steps 
lead, are three musicians — a sandy-haired ruffian 
in a flannel shirt and white trowsers, beating the 
drum, a brawny woman clashing a huge pair of 
cymbals, and a pensive, lean boy making a 
French horn utter such blasts of misery as no 
instrument of the kind ever before benefitted 
mankind with. " Just in time ! — ^just in time !" 
the drummer perseveringly roars, very angry 
with his own throat because it doesn't burst. 

" Deux sous *' is written up in large characters 
on a yellow placard. But Everitt finds no one 
ready to receive his two sous for admisssion. 
One pays on retiring, after the performance— r- 
and then, in satisfaction with the excellent 
amusement, one pays gratefully. Such is our 
polite arrangement. 

The crush is past; — and seated in the second 
row from the stage is our adventurer, one of 
about a hundred and fifty people (of the peasant 
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dass, with only a few exceptions) who, densely 
packed and impatient of the suffocating atmo- 
sphere, are clamouring for the curtain to be 
drawn up. 

Their wishes are complied with. The drum, 
cymbals, and horn on the platform come to 
terms of pacification, and the green drop ascends. 

Scene 1. — Our Saviour 'in his infancy. — A 
pretty little boy, with ruddy cheeks, and flaxen 
curls, sitting on a stool, and habited in a short 
white muslin frock, with a pink sash. 

The curtain drops, amid loud applause. 

" May I trouble you for a match, for my pipe 
is out?" asks a common soldier politely of 
Everitt, who has previously accommodated some 
smokers from his box of cigar-lights. Mr. 
Brookbank bows as he complies with the re- 
quest, and then occupies himself with watching 
two companions on the bench before him. — One 
is a feeble, sickly little boy, in the dress of 
poverty, whose thin hand is in the grasp of the 
other ; — which other, is a withered old woman 
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who, together with dirt, and bleared eyes, and 
palsy, shocks humanity. — Out for the enjoyment 
of the ffite that was so delectable when she was a 
girl is that unfortunate creature, ripe for the 
pauper's coffin that ought also to contain the 
grandchild, or great-grandchild, she has with 
her. 

Scene 2. Scene 3. Scene 4. And they 
all have their quantum of applause. 

Then comes the agony in the garden, the 
sandy-haired drummer personating the Son of 
God. 

The spectators are saddened. 
The Crucifixion is the next tableau, — a rude 
imitation of the human figure being discovered, 
on the rising of the curtain, nailed to a cross. 

" Clap your hands ! applaud ! applaud !" cries 
the drummer, sticking his head in fi:om the 
platform. 

No one obeys him. — ^And the curtain once 
more drops. 

" Clap your hands ! applaud ! applaud !" 
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again vociferates the drummer — ^this time, in- 
dignantly. 

But he is unheeded, the silence being the most 
complimentary response made to his encourage- 
ments, Everitt sees tears trickling over the 
grimy cheeks of the palsied old woman, — and 
then he sees her clutch to her bosom the sickly 
child who is with her. 

" Don^t be sad," says Everitt, comforting her. 

" He died for me ! He died for me !" she 
sobs in answer, crossmg herself devoutly. — ^Nor 
is hers the only disturbed heart in the rude, un- 
tutored assembly; for Everitt, looking behind 
him, sees many a tearlul eye, and then hears 
many a stifled cry. 

Once more the curtain ascends; — ^Imtthis time, 
the blasphemy (!) bemg at an end, the object is 
to create a diversion of feeling. A dirty and 
repulsive dwarf of middle age, very stout, and 
dressed in regimentals, runs about the stage, 
assuring the public that he is no other than the 
celebrated General Tom Thumb. 
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" Clap your hands ! Clap your hands !" 
screams the drummer. 

At length he has no reason to complain of 
the moumfulness of his house, for the clapping, 
and laughter, and shouts of satisfaction would 
have astonished the architects of Babel. 

" 'Tis better than a page of Voltaire," says a 
small sneering voice behind Everitt. "Joy 
cometh in the morning." 

" Oh ! it is you — is it ?" says Everitt with a 
sad smile, as he recognizes his friend of the 
brown holland costume. 

" Have you no sympathy with your kind ? — 
Why do not you rejoice with the rest ?" 

"That old woman keeps my grave face in 
countenance," Everitt responds. " Her eyes are 
still wet." 

" Poor old fool ! You see, she is the only one 
of the party whose faculties can be said to be on 
the wane from the effects of age." 

" Don't speak so ; you pain me, though you 
give pleasure to yourself." 
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** Come ! come 1 — don't follow the poor body 
as she hobbles up the ladder to the open air ; — 
you must not permit yourself to be enamoured 
of her." 

The two ascend the steps, and after having 
deposited their two sous each in the drummer's 
hat on the platform, walk down into the fair 
together. 

" She knows what I trust we may when our 
last time is come," says Everitt, gravely. 

" She knows a good deal, I grant you. The 
great doctrine of the Egyptians is hers, and that 
is more than the Pagan could prove. By Jove ! 
what an age we live in ! A hag from the back 
streets of St. Annette bears away the bell from 
Plato." 

" Because she believes.^' 

" Assuredly — and quite right too — it's all she 
is fit for. But I must be cautious, or you'll be 
reproaching me again. Let us, if you have 
nothing better to do, anticipate the mob, and 
on the hill there, commanding a view of the 
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fountains that will be playing in the course of 
half-an-hour, smoke a placid cigar, and discuss 
the merits of something deep and out-of-the-way. 
I have a case of the most delicate regalias." 

There is a certain tempered humour in the 
manner in which this invitation is given, that 
renders it impossible for Everitt to refuse it ; so, 
nodding assent to his new acquaintance, he turns 
with him to ascend the hill. 

" Here we are, and a tree to shade us. Now 
for the cigars ; now for the L'ghts ; — and now 
we are all right." 

" Are you staying long in Paris ? I suppose 
not?" enquires Everitt. 

" You think I am too fashionable a man to be 
able to find amusement in it, with the great worl i 
away, and English shop-keepers blocking up all 
the avenues of the Palais Royal. I do not wrong 
your good opinion, for I am in Paris against my 
will, just now." 

" I am concluding a two months' holiday up 
the Rhine, and into Switzerland, with ten days 
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in Paris, which is, after all, the place for real 
abandonment to pleasure, beyond any other city 
I am acquainted with. By day and by night, 
when the blue sky is above its white architecture, 
and when it is blazing with millions of lights 
like one great garden of lamps, I like it," says 
Everitt, enthusiastically ; and then, with delight- 
ful egotism, attributing his own objects of inte- 
rest to his friend, he goes on : " The theatres are 
capital just now. Have you seen the new comedy, 
at the Theatre du Vaudeville ? It is magnifi- 
cent." 

" I hear it is good, and Hutin does his part 
to perfection ; but I have not seen it." 

" I advise you then not to delay. You have, 
of course, looked in at the New Opera, in the 
Op^ra Comique ?" 

" No, I have not." 

" How strange ! I fancied the whole world was 
rushing to it. But, perhaps, you have not been 
long in Paris ?" 

" Rather more than two months. — But how 
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does Marie look in the piece ? The journals are 
in raptures ; but then they always are/* 

" Divinely. Tis impossible for words to tell 
how sweetly she smiles, and the f5resh, timid 
humour of her manner as she points each new 
audacity ; — and then her exquisite voice ! — I had 
the honour of being introduced to her only last 
night by a friend who wrote the little piece now 
being performed at the Theatre des Varifet^s.'' 
This last announcement is made in a tone of 
modest pride. 

A smile on the lips of Everitt's companion is 
scarcely concealed by his thick moustache, as he 
says — " There are queer stories afloat about that 
girl. I wonder if they are true." 

" To learn that they are false, you have only 
to watch her face which is the silent language 
of innocence and simplicity," says Everitt, 
warmly. 

" I should enjoy seeing this earthly elysium 
of yours in a state of insurrection," remarks the 
unknown, shifting the conversation. "To my 
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melo-dramatic tastes, another reign of terror 
would be a charming spectacle." 

" God grant you may not be gratified !" 

" I am afraid I shall not be : though, unless I 
am widely mistaken^ there will be a revolution 
in the country before two years are over. This 
citizen-king cannot stand." 

"And what then?" 

" For a limited number of months the people 
will be perfectly rapturous vsith their newly-ac- 
quired liberty ; then they will grow dissatisfied 
with their poverty ; and will proceed to exercise 
tyranny over each other, and to violate every rule 
of common sense and humanity." 

"And what then?" 

" Some man, with the army devoted to him, 
will shoot them down right and left, and govern 
the survivors by fear." 

" The French are not slaves, to be driven by 
the lash," says Everitt, warmly. " They are as 
brave as the English, though less fortunate in 
most other respects." 
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" And take our brave English ! Suppose a 
C5ommander-in-chief, with the army devoted to 
him, were in such a political crisis as we are 
proposing for the French, to march his troops 
up to London, and from Threadneedle Street to 
Buckingham Palace were to proclaim himself 
king, with gunpowder not unaccompanied with 
ball? .How many of those brave subjects of 
Queen Victoria, who go down to the city 
daily in omnibuses, or with umbrellas, would 
resist?" 

"They would fight — even with their um- 
brellas." 

" I should like to see them," is the rejwnder 
which is followed by a laugh. 

Everitt and the stranger continue their con- 
versation for more than an hour, the former 
uttering his generous crudities with that frank- 
ness and energy which are amiable, and not 
uncommon features in a "young fellow -with 
something in him ;" and the latter managing to 
arouse his associate's interest and, in some slight 
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degree, admiration, by an apparently careless dis- 
play of much knowledge of books, diflferent 
nations, and the bad of mankind. 

" I must be returning to Paris," says Everitt, 
after the fountains have ceased to play. " I 
have engaged to meet a friend at a theatre, and 
sup with him afterwards." 

"You told me half an hour since, you 
thought of visiting some places beyond the 
barriers to-morrow night. Let me prevail 
on you to change your mind. Come to me 
instead, and I'll engage to give you such a 
night of adventure as you never before had 
in Paris." 

" m gladly do so. Where shall we meet ? 
and at what time ?" 

" Can't you come early to my hotel and dine 
with me — at six o'clock ? Two friends will be 
with me, to whom I shall have great pleasure in 
intrbducmg you. They will have to leave early, 
for it is rumoured they have engagements at 
half-past eight o'clock at the Opera Comique ; 
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but that, of course, is a scandal on the young 
ladies. You comply ? Then let us exchange 
addresses, to prevent mistakes." 

" Lord Brigden !" exclaims Everitt, with asto- 
nishment, looking at the card which his lordship 
has given him. 

" The same. I see you have heard of me ;— 
no wonder, for my reputation is what the ladies 
call notorious." 

'^I know of you as the most daring and 
brilliant cavalry officer England has." 

" And the greatest sinner also." 

Everitt corroborates the statement by blushing 
a little. 

^' And may I ask you if you are related to the 
Somersetshire Brookbanks ?" 

** Sir George is my uncle ; and from the recent 
death of my cousin," answers Everitt, raising a 
hand to his black hat-band, " I am heir to the 
baronetcy." 

** And to a large estate also, I hope." 

" Alas ! no. Old Sir George*s death will not 

h2 
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give me six hundred pounds a-year, and my 
father is not a rich man." 

** I know how to pity you. I, Viscount Brig- 
den, of the peerage of Ireland, and all we have 
just a minute ago stated besides, was bom to 
the like hard fate — ^rank without adequate wealth ; 
and it ruined me. What is there for a poor 
nobleman to accomplish, in these sluggish times 
of peace, that can be designated honourable ?" 

" Art." 

"Pish!" 

" He can learn to do good." 

" That's the cant on every young man's lips, 
now-a-days; but I don't see that their lives 
illustrate their doctrine. But you may not tarry 
here, if you are bent on keeping your engage- 
ment this evening. Farewell, till six o'clock 
to-morrow evening." 

Viscount Brigden had, as he well knew, a 
bad reputation, and, as he also knew, he deserved 
it, from which latter piece of information he 
drew much the same comfort that a rogue does 
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in the consciousness that no one misled him, 
but that he went wrong of his own accord. 
Entering the army when he was a boy of sixteen 
years, and bore the unadorned name of Charles 
Bellamy, he saw some sharp service before '15, 
being severely wounded in a dashing cavalry 
charge made by the English at Waterloo. A 
few years subsequent to the peace, he succeeded 
to the family honours, quitted the service, and 
entered, still beardless, into London society, to 
which he was favourably introduced by the 
notoriety of a duel in which he had shot an 
Imperial Officer of distinction. With an estate 
of not more than a thousand a-year, he dressed 
as well as Brummel, and soon became known in 
what were then called the best circles. But 
polite drawing-rooms by no means occupied all 
his care, for he was the boon associate of those 
sprightly young noblemen who in the days of 
the Regency fought butchers in Smithfield Mar- 
ket, drove their horses at full swing down the 
foot-pavements of London's principal streets, 
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and every now and then, out of a pure spirit of 
philanthropy, gave aU the hackney-coachmen in 
the West End strong drink ad libitum, and the 
privilege of treating their acquaintance. But it 
was remarked by wary observers, that the young 
Lord Brigden took care that none of the folly 
he promoted should recoil on himself. At 
Epsom, Ascot, and in gambling-houses, it was 
noticed that, however the members of his lord- 
ship's set were fleeced, he himself was never a 
great suflferer. Some were charitable enough to 
say that his hands were not pure of his brothers* 
blood, and that the heartless selfishness he dis- 
played in the midst of his follies would have 
done credit to Shylock. Year by year the 
unfortunate of those fast young nobles dropped 
away beggared, or with cruelly curtailed means, 
to die abroad, or be model country gentlemen 
residing on their encumbered estates ; but Lord 
Brigden, with poverty, still kept up the game. 
Then, there were some proceedings in Chancery, 
which brought to light transactions that most 
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certainly his lordship did not intend should form 
material for public discussion. Whispers that 
he had virtually committed murder, and had 
really plundered an unlucky family of orphans, 
obtained general credence. Availing himself of 
a fit opportunity, he essayed a defence of his 
character in the House of Commons ; but honour- 
able members on both sides refused to listen 
to him, and silenced him with contemptuous 
laughter and cries of " silence !" He would 
fain have called out every individual of that 
honourable assembly, and even debated whether 
he should not. This esclandre had only just 
ceased to be a novelty, when a divorce suit in 
high life again displayed Lord Brigden in no 
favourable light. He went abroad for awhile ; 
returned, and hovered about town under a cloud ; 
once more left England, and was not heard of 
again by the masses till his name was coupled 
with daring achievements in the Indian wars. 
Revisiting his native coimtry, he was glorified 
as a star of the greatest magnitude, and in the 
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numbers of oriental wretches he was reputed to 
have cut in two with his own sword, his sins 
were lost sight of by the world. 

Everitt did not fail to present himself at the 
appointed hour at Lord Brigden's hotel, where, 
in a very elegant apartment, with windows open- 
ing towards the Boulevards, he was soon one of 
the party he had been in general terms told 
should be there. A very merry party they 
were, the fun commencing with Everitt's un- 
mistakeable surprise at discovering in one of 
the ladies his fascinating Marie of the Opera 
Comique. It was evident to Everitt that his 
host had not felt bound in honour to withhold 
from the artless, innocent Marie the praises 
which had been bestowed on her the day before ; 
but this created no sense of anger in the lady, 
or embarrassment in her defender. As the 
repast proceeded, Marie and Eugenie taking 
nothing but wine and fruit (for had they not ere 
long to sing the songs of fairies at the Opera ?) — 
if Everitt had a cause for dissatisfaction, it arose 
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from his imperfect acquaintance with French 
not allowing him to catch all the smart sayings 
of the other three. But on that score he was 
not much vexed ; for Marie repeatedly inter- 
preted into plain and common words Lord 
Brigden's mots^ which, if they were not remark- 
able for their pure moral tone, were certainly 
not destitute of polish and wit. 

The next day Everitt woke at half-an-hour 
past noon ; and immediately consciousness and 
daylight dawned upon him, he racked his brains 
to recal the transactions of the previous evening. 
He was in his own bed-room — but how he had 
reached it ? by whose assistance ? where he had 
been last, before sinking down on his couch? where 
first, after quitting Lord Brigden's hotel ? Slowly 
all the particulars of the night of debauchery, 
all the scenes of brutal infamy, such as, to use 
the words of one of our best writers, ought to 
be written in a learned language and be read only 
by philosophers, all the atrocious deeds he had wit- 
nessed, and unspeakably licentious words he had 
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heard, occurred to him. Truly, Lord Brigden 
had fulfilled his promise of giving him such a 
night in Paris as he had never had before. 

" I hate the fellow," said Everitt, as he tried 
to pay attention to his late breakfast. " There 
was a cold sneer on his lip all the time — a 
sneer of triumph at my disgust. He is not a 
mere visitor of curiosity at such infernal dens, 
but an habitue ; every one knew him, and 
his gUb tongue was paying compliments to 
every one." 

Mr. Brookbank was so dissatisfied with him- 
self, and so revolted at his reminiscences, that it 
was a relief to him to declare his dislike of his 
host of the previous evening. 

" Well," said he, as he strolled out into the 
sun when he had finished his breakfast, ''I 
wont throw myself again in his way, for I dis- 
taste him, nauseate him, abominate him. The 
day after to-morrow, just before I depart, I will 
leave my card at his hotel ; — and that shall dose 
our intercourse." 
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" Ha ! ha ! Brookbank — ^you out thus early?" 
exclaimed a voice. 

Turning round, Everitt saw Lord Brigden 
standing in the door-way of a jeweller's 
shop. 

" Step in, and wait half a second till I have 
finished my business ;" and seeing Everitt com- 
ply, he turned to the lady who was waiting on 
him at the counter, and handing her some notes, 
said — " Here are three bills for a hundred 
pounds each, and if you give me three hundred 
francs, we shall be right." 

Madame took the notes into a parlour behind 
the shop for her husband to examine them, and, 
the scrutiny being satisfactory, soon returned 
with the change and a formal receipt. 

" And now, Madame Andoline, that the jewels 
are mine, you can have no reasonable objection 
to giving me all the information you can as to 
how you came possessed of them." 

" If you would can again, my lord— sometime 
during the course of to-morrow, or the next day. 
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— I will see what intelligence I am ih a position 
to give you." 

Raising his hat and bowing politely, his lord- 
ship put his arm in Everitt's and quitted the 
shop. 

** Now, Brookbank, have you no apology to 
offer me," commenced Lord Brigden, " for lead- 
ing me step by step into the extravagances of 
last night ? I am your victim ; you have my 
character in your hands to do what you like 
with ; you can, on your return to London, assert 
to all the good people of your acquaintance, who 
are doubtless not a few, that all the charges of 
immorality and general depravity that have been 
made against me fall short of the fact. But to 
leave banter, tell me truly, are you more gratefid 
to me for enlightening your ignorance, than dis- 
gusted with my apparent profligacy ?" 

" You certainly are entitled to my acknow- 
ledgments for having performed your under- 
taking to astonish me." 

** You are avoiding my question." 
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" Instead of answering it, I will enquire of 
you, what you think of the moral infirmity of a 
man who permitted himself, out of morbid curi- 
osity, to be taken from one atrocious sight to 
another, though at the time he shuddered at 
what he beheld ?" 

" What a strange fellow you are ! Are there 
many young men like you ? or are you in your 
circle of intimates thought an original? Don't 
think my enquiry impertinent. You are study- 
ing me, so it is only fair that I should contem- 
plate you." 

Before Everitt could reply, an equipage pulling 
up before them, as they were crossing the Rue 
de Rivoli, in the direction of the Champs Ely- 
sees, caused them both to look up and see an 
elegant open carriage, double seated and drawn 
by a magnificent pair of English bay horses, 
containing two ladies — the one grave, even 
melancholy in appearance, and by her dress and 
hair, evidencing that she thought herself old — 
the other young, graceful, and with all the 
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external attractions of high breeding, though not 
oi a beauty that defied criticisni. 

" This is an unexpected pleasure," said Lord 
Brigden, bowing, and showing by his manner 
he was addressing very intimate friends ; " and 
is our intercourse here destined to be confined to 
five minutes' chat?" 

" Frances and I start this very afternoon for 
ihe south, to visit my brother Lacy," replied the 
elder lady, 

" We are now going to leave our cards on 
some old friends in the Faubourg St. Germain. 
If you have no especial engagement, accompany 
us : it will be but for half-an-hour ; but a little 
time is precious' to friendship," said Frances, in 
a voice that the impetuous Everitt afterwards 
declared to be most musical. 

" Allow me to introduce my fnend, Mr. 
Everitt Brookbank, to you, Mrs. Leatheby," 
said his lordship, taking the invitation of Frances 
as an intimation that she approved of the aspect 
of his companion. 
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" Do you, Mr. Brookbank, set Lord Brigden 
an example of obedience, and take your seat 
opposite me. A drive is always an agreeable 
recreation when — when one has nothing better 
to do." As Frances spoke this, her large dark 
eyes laughed an emphasis to the profundity of 
the observation she had made, and hospitably 
she extended her hand, to signify that, were it 
larger and stronger, and not the tiny thing it 
was, it should be used to raise her friends into 
her carriage. 

In another minute they were gliding rapidly 
past the fountains and obelisk in the Place de la 
Concorde, a soft ripple in the warm, air fanning 
their cheeks. 

^' Brookbank is enthusiastic in his admiration 
of Paris," said Lord Brigden. 

" So am I," said Frances. 

" But your generosity makes you discern good 
in everything. Had all people your disposition, 
the world would not be a bad place even for the 
worst of us." 
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" I am earnest," returned Frances. 

" You are not a republican ?'' put in Everitt, 
playfully. 

"I have not any very definite notion what 
the word means. But I admire Paris because 
she has taught the world a truth." 

** And what is it ?'' enquired Lord Brigden. 

" That the prize is for the best." 

" Ah, ha I Detur digniori ! the old story ! 
And your proof of any man being the best, is 
his being able to clutch hold of the prize ?" 

" If they would only be Protestants !" sighed 
Mrs. Leatheby. 

" Come,, come, mamma, do not forget that 
we have agreed to think well of the Romanists." 

" What do you know of them ? Have they 
been endeavouring to make you a proselyte ?" 

" No, there is no danger of my lapsing into 
their errors. But mamma and I have lately 
formed the acquaintance of some Sisters of Cha- 
rity, who have made us ashamed of some of our 
old prejudices, and have compelled us to love 
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them. We were present at the grand service 
in the Madeleine last night. Were you?" 

" No/' answered Lord Brigden. " I had 
thought of going, but Brookbank persuaded me 
to accompany him elsewhere.*' 

The drive, though it lasted for more than 
three quarters of an hour, seemed to Everitt of 
scarcdy ten minutes' duration, so blissfully occu- 
pied was he with watching the naive graceful- 
ness of Frances, and listening to such a voice as 
Mackay says performs the part of " beauty to 
the blind." 

" What a charming creature !" sighed Everitt, 
as he turned away from the hotel in which Mrs. 
Leatheby had been staying. 

" Too pale ; and so cursedly affected," said 
Lord Brigden, with the amiable intention of 
irritating Everitt. 

" 111 begin to find fault, when I have ceased 
to admire." 

" Remember, that one step will take you 
from admiration to love." 

VOL. I. I 
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" And why shouldn't I take it ?" cried Eve- 
ritt, enraged at the mockery of his companion, 
Unable to be dignified, and too excited to hold 
his tongue. 

" I see no reason why you should not take it. 
She has four thousand a year." 
" And isn't engaged ?" 

" I believe not. Perhaps she is waiting for 
a hero. You recollect what she said, * The 
prize to the best ?' I call that an enticing invi- 
tation to the young." 

" And you replied, * The prize to him who 
can clutch it.' Why don't you make a clutch 
at the prize, my lord ?" — ^Everitt intended to be 
very bitter. 

" Don't taunt me," replied the peer, with a 
grin, " You know that one so pure, so an- 
gelic, as Frances Leatheby, can only regard me 
with pity." 
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CHAPTER V. 



EMILY ALLERTON. 



On his return from the Continent, Mr. Eve- 
ritt Brookbank first touched his native land at 
Southampton, from which famous town he tra- 
versed, by means of a coach and four horses, 
Dorsetshire, and a comer of Somersetshire, and 
then, after a short extension of travel, arrived at 
his father's cottage, which was situated on the 
outskirts of one of the most picturesque villages 
in the west of England, not far distant from the 
good borough of Honiton — celebrated alike for 
its lace, and freedom from political corruption. 

The fortnight he passed with his father, a fine 
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old naval officer, whose boast was that he belonged 
" to the old school," though the fact was quite 
the reverse, honestly gave Everitt more pleasure 
than he had derived from his foreign trip. For 
Captain Brookbank was a man to be liked by 
every one, and to be little short of worshipped 
by a son. But more shall be said of Everitt's 
father in future page^. 

In October, Everitt was in town. If he had 
been asked why, he would have responded with- 
out hesitation that he was " up for term," im- 
plying thereby that the legal business of the 
capital would be, or ought to be, at a stand-still 
without him ; though, if veracity in all its stern- 
ness must be adhered to, there was no more 
chance of Everitt's administering justice as Lord 
Chancellor, than there was of his doing so as 
Jack Ketch. On taking his degree, which cere- 
mony he went through at Cambridge before he 
had completed his twenty-first year, he enrolled 
himself amongst the members of the Inner 
Temple, and commenced work with meritorious 
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application in a special pleader's chambers. Nor 
did he suddenly cease from his exertions, and 
throw himself on theatres, late suppers, and 
green-room flirtations, as is customary with those 
gentlemen of his dass who rise to the dignity of 
being treated of in works of fiction, but he per- 
severed in perusing, copying, and drawing deeds 
and abstracts, and in studying critically the vo- 
lumes of our greatest l^al writers, till he had 
proved the soundness of the judgment of those 
who said that he might if he liked become a pro- 
found lawyer. 

In every profession, especially in the various 
avocations of art and literature, there are nume- 
rous candidates for employment, who practically 
manifest high capability, but, either from the 
absence of the goad of poverty or from want 
of the stimulus of ambition, fail to put forth all 
that energy, and determination, and strength 
which are necessary to winning in a contest. 

Everitt, however, is not without a reward for 
his insuflicieat toil ; for, at this present day, when 
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he is a hard-working man (as true Englishmen 
all are), he can review his Temple course as 
complacently as Wordsworth did his unhonoured, 
though not dishonoured, University career. Not 
only did he acquire that knowledge of his country's 
institutions, which the worthy Sir William Black- 
stone, Knight, deemed so desirable in English 
gentlemen, but he gained a valuable habit of 
mind, known by the rather unpopular epithet 
" practical," that causes him to do, to think, to 
act, and to speak accurately, deliberately, and con- 
cisely. And here it may be observed, it is not 
much to claim for the often vituperated study and 
practice of the law, to say that they give us in 
. unbroken series brilliant and eflfective workers 
in literature — men whose imaginative powers and 
poetic impulses have been toned down, not sub- 
dued, by sound worldly wisdom and experience. 
By the time of his call, it became evident to 
Mr. Everitt Brookbank that he should never 
arrive at distinction in his profession, and that 
in all probability he should not often trouble the 
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courts with his presence. Whatever uncertainty 
on the subject lingered in his mind was removed 
by the death of his uncle's only child, which made 
a great difference in his prospects, since it ensured 
him the possession, at no distant date, of a rank 
that society, under ordinary circumstances,respects, 
and of a property which, though small when ba- 
lanced against the fortunes of millionaires, was 
at least equal to what he supposed he should in- 
herit on his father's demise. At least, his pe- 
cuniary position left him independent, to work or 
not — as he pleased. 

" Gone down to Westminster, Sir?" enquired 
a thin and rather mildewed young gentleman, who 
discharged the onerous duties of derfe and clothes- 
brusher to Everitt. The question was put to his 
master who was about to quit his chambers 
overlooking the Temple gardens for a morning 
walk,veryshortlyafter he had come "up for term." 

"No, I am not. And you may relinquish 
that form. If any one calls, say simply that I 
am not at home." 
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" Yes, Sir." 

" It is always wrong to tell lies." 

"Yes, Sir." 

" Are you in want of work ?" 

"Yes, Sir." 

" Well ! I don't think I have anything for you 
this morning. You've copied out Mr. Maunder's 
tragedy?" 

" Yes, Sir. Mr. Maunder had it last night, 
and he gave me a very handsome present." 

" Mr. Arthur Strinckall will bring you the 
rough copy of his novel to transcribe. When 
that comes, youll have something useful to do ; — 
and till then — you may read that volume of 
Wordsworth you will see on my table, or the 
article in the Encyclopsedia Britannica on Gun- 
powder. Never be idle." 

"Yes, Sir." 

Immediately Everitt had closed the door be- 
hind him, after giving this injimction, the mil- 
dewed youth returned to his normal stool, and 
gave expression to his devotion to the fine arts, 
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by a twofold annotated picture that occupied half 
one side of a sheet of foolscap. "Never tell 
lies ! ! ! Well ! ! ! ItTl be a long time before 
this ere gent," was engrossed at the top of the 
paper ; under this fragment was the picture of a 
gentleman dressed in the extreme of fashion, 
supposed by the artist to be a portrait of Mr. 
Everitt Brookbank (tenuity, height, and volume 
of whisker being caricatured) ; then followed, in 
the same characters as in the inscription above, 
" will come to be that there gent ! ! ! " beneath 
which was the likeness of one of Her Majesty^s 
judges in his chair and robes of office, nodding 
his head over a paper entitled " The cause of 
Truth." — How many a flower and a village 
Hampden are left where they ought to be ! 

Unconscious of his clerk's satire, and not of a 
nature to be irrecoverably overcome by it, even 
if it had been imparted to him by some fiiend, 
" feeling that he really ought to know it," Everitt 
walked through a non-rainy> and almost non- 
foggy, atmosphere, up to the Regent's Park. 
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Before he turned out of Baker Street, to which 
the finger of scorn has been so often directed, he 
surveyed his person in a high looking-glass that 
ornamented the front of a cabinet-maker's ware- 
house, thereby incurring the unheard ridicule of 
two miserable spectators who, being themselves in 
want of bodily attractions and social advantages, 
had an elevated contempt for foppery ; and then, 
after ascertaining that his tie was in order, and 
his face free from the musccs Londinenses, 
he proceeded two or three hundred yards further, 
and paused at a house in one of the most cheerful 
terraces in the Park. 

" Miss Allerton at home ?'* he inquired of the 
maid-servant who opened the door ; but, before 
she could reply, a cry of delight was heard from 
within from a little boy, just five years of agt*, 
who rushed forward and jumped into Everitt's 
arms with a force that apparently implied a wish 
to go clean through the top buttonhole of his 
waistcoat, as Harlequin is wont to do through 
his next-door neighbour's letter-box. It may be 
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stated also, that this child's cry of delight bore 
the same relation to the ordinary human voice, 
that a gush of song from a nightingale does to 
the jabber of an enraged parrot. 

"Oh, it's Mr. Everitt Brookbank! — ^you 
dear man, — how glad I am to see you ! — I have 
such a lot to tell you about — Mr. Hervey has 
given me — no I won't tell you all — only just 
this — Mr. Hervey has given me a bridle and 
saddle, and Unde Hugh gave me a whip, and 
I've had three rides ; — but I sha'n't tell you all 
Mr. Hervey has given me — ^you shall guess 
that." 

"Here you go then, over the water," said 
Everitt, swinging the child in his arms, as if he 
would pitch him over the artificial lake. " Tell 
me what it is." 

" I'll tell you, — 'tis such a dear little pony, 
hardly a bit bigger than I am." 

" Now, you blue-eyed, curly-pated youngster, 
lead me upstairs to the drawing-room." 

The youngster, upon this request, slipped down 
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to the ground, and taking Everitt by the hand 
with a grave air of protection, conducted him 
into an apartment on the first floor of the house. 

" Sit down, my dear, and make yourself com- 
fortable,'* said this youngster, suddenly rendered 
sedate and solemn by his cares of host ; and, as 
he invited his guest to be seated, he put himself 
down on a lounge, and crossed his knees with 
the coolness of years. " Sit down, my dear. I 
am afraid you'll have to wait a bit, for Emily is 
engaged now with grandpapa, and won't be 
able to come to you for some minutes. What 
would you like to do ? — Will you read a book ? 
^Or talk to me?" 

The precocity of the infant did not tickle 
Everitt the less because he was accustomed 
to it. 

" Thank you — I think I should prefer a little 
chat with you — how's your aunt ?" 

" Well, she's fairly, poor thing," answered 
the child with a mournful shake of his head. 
" That is, you know, she's as well as can be, 
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under the circumstances, but she is v^ much 
worried.*' 

*^ I am sure you never give her any trouble.** 

'' Oh, dear me, no — I am the greatest comfort 
she has ; she wouldn't know what to do witi[i<* 
out me. — But you see her spirits can't always 
bear up. She has a great many trials. And, I 
think, poor grandpapa is more and more vexing 
to her. — You know, it isn't grandpapa that says 
unkind things, but the power within him, that 
won't let him be what he is. Aunt Emily often 
tells me so." 

As he concluded, his eyes became pensive, 
and his voice sank to a fearful whisper, as if 
he felt that he was touching on a very solemn 
subject. 

" But how do you know that she is worn and 
dejected? Does she talk to you about her 
troubles?" 

" No, dear, that's just what she won't do. 
If she would, I would try to make her laugh 
and be cheerful ; but she always hides all her 
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grief from me, and pretends to be quite happy 
— ^but I have found out she isn't. You see I'll 
tell you something, only it must be a secret," 
continued the child in his distinct, musical 
under-tones. " Sometimes I am awake before 
she is, and then, till just lately, I used to get 
out of my crib and go and call her. Well, once I 
caught her asleep, and I saw the dear girl had been 
crying, and when I told her, she did not exactly 
say no, only she laughed it off, and said my head 
was filled with such queer fancies ; and now she 
won't let me ever see her till she has been called, 
and nurse always keeps me tight in the nursery 
till it is breakfast-time." 

These confidences were on the point of being 
pursued further, when the door opened, and 
there entered Emily Allerton ; — too decided and 
thoughtful in her air to be called a girl — too 
young and girlish to be called a woman — elegant, 
and slight in figure, of a clear delicate com- 
plexion, and with sxmny light brown hair falling 
in long ringlets down the sides of a face endowed 
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with that peculiar beauty which is given only to 
the good. 

" I am very glad to see you again ; it is such 
a long time since we have had you with us," was 
her greeting. 

" Not so very long; for I spent the morning 
here the day before I went abroad." 

" And that was three months since. — 1 keep 
an accurate calendar. And are you aware what 
this day is celebrated for ?" 

" I passed sentence on it as a very ordinary 
day, as I came from the Temple." 

"Tis Hugh's birth-day." 

" And yours also, then." 

Emily nodded. 

" She's twenty-four to-day," put in Master 
Arthur ; " she's getting quite old ; but she 
doesn't look old — does she, Mr. Brookbank ?" 

" I can never bear anniversaries in mind. I 
suppose when I come to be engaged, it will be 
considered a breach of lover's propriety not to 
be aware when the lady's birth-day comes." 
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" It will be no very cruel tax on your memory 
and attention, when that time arrives. This day 
is celebrated for one event more.^ 

" Ah, I can tell you what that is. Tis 
this day eight years that Hugh brought 
me down to your cottage at Fulham, since 
which time we have been on the most 
intimate terms, and positively, during the 
entire time, have not had one single quarrel. 
A sure sign we don't care much for each 
other." 

" A three months' separation, every now and 
then, prevents such a catastrophe," Emily re- 
joined, smiling archly ; and then she added, 
" You see how well Hugh's comedy is spoken of. 
Have you congratulated him ?" 

" He spent last night with me, when we 
talked that and many other things over. He is 
not satisfied with it — nor — nor " 

Everitt hesitated, and glanced at little Arthur 
who trotted out of the room, saying, " There, 
you shall have your chat, my dears. Only mind^ 
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Emily love, that you don't keep grandpapa wait- 
ing for lunch." 

"Nor is he satisfied with himself," Everitt 
concluded his sentence with saying. 

"No, he is not. Poor fellow! he is very 
much to be pitied, and in some respects to be 
admired," Emily answered, sadly. " His indis- 
cretions and his follies are cruel punishments to 
him, for the discomfort they cause him in liis 
worldly circumstances, is not less than the re- 
morse he suffers when reflecting upon them." 

" He has made resolves to be more prudent, 
and to work more diligently." 

" Work more ! — he toils like a slave as it is ! 
If he would only be less industrious, and go less 
into society ! He acknowledges his weakness 
in giving up his time and talents to amusing 
others, instead of doing them substantial good." 

" I cannot marvel at his conduct. He is So 
petted and caressed, that it gives one distinction 
to be addressed femUiarly by him in public." 

At this juncture, a man-servant, in plain 
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black, entered, to announce that luncheon was 
ready in his master's room. 

" You will join us ?" enquired Emily, entreat- 

ingly- 

" Of course ; it is one thing I had in view 

when I left home this morning." 

"Thank you; I knew such was the case. 
Come now. You will find him slightly changed 
—more weak in body, less clear in intelligence, 
and more nervous. During the last three 
months, he has seen scarcely any visitors ; and 
when he has been for a few days without the 
excitement of callers, he is much worse." 

As she gave this intelligence, she conducted 
Everitt to her father's apartment. 

On entering *it, the guest saw, not for the 
first time, an elegantly and richly-appointed 
room, ornamented with a profusion of works 
of art, Sevres portraits, buhl, prints, paint- 
ings, — all worthy of attention, and some very 
costly. Seated on a lounge, with a spring pil- 
law behind him, was an aged and suflfering man. 
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A nervous twitch distorted his thin features 
every few seconds, and the lines running from 
his mouth showed that bodily disquiet had for 
long been his daily companion. But his costimie 
was quite the reverse of that in which an in- 
valid usually indulges ; for it consisted of a well- 
made frock-coat, of a snuff colour, with a collar 
of a hue somewhat darker, buttoned at the 
waist, but allowing a portion of a cashmere 
waistcoat to appear, a faultless white cravat, and 
tight boots polished to the extreme point of 
resplendency. So arrayed, with his chin neatly 
shorn, his whiskers trimmed, his eyebrows 
pointed, and with a youthful flock of hair curling 
on his head, sat Mr, Allerton. 

As Everitt approached, Mr. Allerton rose and 
made a dignified and graceful bow, and sinking 
back on his seat, gave hospitable welcome. 
" Glad to see you, Alvanley, very glad to see 
you. This confounded ague keeps me at home. 
Chicken broth, a glass of madeira, and a game 
of ecart^ with my ward, Miss Emily, are my 
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only resources from ennui. Anything going on 
at Whites's or Brookes's?" 

" Just nothing," answered Everitt, shrugging 
his shoulders. " M^Mahon was enquirii^ after 
you ; and, by the by, he won a thousand from 
Hertford last night at whist. But 'twas dull ; 
every one out of spirits, and wanting you." 

" Ah, ha ! the rogues can't get on without 
me. Why don't they content themselves with 
the other George ? Eh ? why not ?" 

" There's a difference, Brummd, between 
George the First, and a man who will never be 
more than George the Fourth^ 

" Very good, very good !" exclaimed the 
beau, chuckling with glee at the compliment. 
"Tis almost as good as what her Grace of 
Devonshire said yesterday, when she brought me 
those flowers. ' My dear George,* she assured 
me, ' he'll never be monarch while you are 
alive.' — You'll lunch with us ?" 

The invitation was accepted, and the party 
forthwith took their seats at the table that was 
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S]n*ead at the back of the large room. The transit 
from bis lounge to his easy chair at the board 
was attended with difficulty to Mr. Allerton ; for 
though he could rise from a sitting postiu^ and 
make a bow, he could not walk a single step 
without assistance. Placing her right arm round 
his waist, and giving his arms the firm support 
of her left hand, Emily helped her father across 
the apartment, smiling gently up into his fece 
as she did so. Turning down on her a frown 
of displeasiu*e, even of hate, the old man sub- 
mitted to the charity with a bad grace ; and, as 
he sank down between two cushions before his 
plate, muttered, " Cursed officious, upon my 
word ! extremely insolent ! making me a cripple 
before my time ;" and turning to Everitt, who 
had taken a place on his right, he continued in 
explanation, " You see, I can't resent these 
liberties; she is my ward — a poor orphan left 
to my care. But now that I am about to 
marry, some step must be taken to teach her 
her position." 
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Everitt bowed, and said " Exactly so." 

" This marriage can't be driven off any longer. 
Wash-tub's daughter must patch up the rent — 
and no little one it is. Fifteen thousand at 
Ascot, and thirty more during the season at 
play, cannot be called a trifle. So little Kate 
Kimber and her hundred thousand will, after 
all, win me. Lucky woman !" 

Everitt turned his eyes from Emily, but he 
could feel her shudder at this mention of her 
mother's name. 

" So when this ague is off, Cupid will be on. 
By the by," Mr. Allerton went on after a pause, 
" I want to ask you " 

He stopped with a bewildered stare. 

"The books!" whispered Emfly to Everitt 
who was not slow to take the hint. 

" Now it strikes me, George," he said — " have 
you seen some absurd books that every one is 
laughing about, actually advancing, not only that 
old George the Third is gone, but also, that 
Big Ben—" 
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"Falsehoods! Lies! Kes !" cried the old 
man, fiiriously, 

" Absurd fabrications ! ridiculous nonsense !" 

" Are they, indeed ?" the beau exclaimed 
several times, earnestly ; and then with tears, 
of gratitude in his eyes for the precious intel- 
ligence, he proceeded to put other questions. 
" Then he isn't dead ? and he didn't say ' this 
is death ' ? and his body did not perish by slow, 
slow degrees, racking him with the pains of hell ?" 

" No sane person believes it." 

" And Tm not dead ? I did not sink, step 
by step, into all the coarseness of vulgar penury, 
and all the ignominy of meanness ? I did not 
subsist for years by soliciting alms from my 
former friends? I wasn't thrown into prison 
at Caen with the scum and filth of human de- 
gradation ? And then, my mind wasting away, 
and my poor paralytic body growing more and 
more feeble, I didn't become the laughing-stock of 
children, and the pity of compassionate servants ? 
I didn't lie on straw in a filthy garret, domi- 
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neered over by a woman — a woman ?" — (Here 
he glanced tremblingly at Emily.) — " She who 
once loved me, though her rank was high and her 
wealth and beauty great, didn't cross the water 
to gaze at and weep over me, as I tottered on, a 
broken, childish old man, unconscious whose 
eyes were upon me ? My friend, the only man 
I ever cared for, didn't come over from England 
to assist me when I was a moping idiot, and 
didn't know him ? And I didn't perish in the 
Bon Sauveur, with none to tend me but the 
charitable sisters ?" 

After a few seconds he became calm, and 
with the tears still falling from his eyes, com- 
menced devouring with a greedy appetite the 
dish that was placed before him. 

When the luncheon was removed, Mr, Aller- 
ton's servant placed before his master a tray of 
snuff-boxes, interspersed with a few pieces of 
jewellery, which cabinet of art the old man 
invited his guest to examine with him. 
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"This is exquisite, isn't it? Bedford gave 
it me a month ago in a very gracefiil way — yes, 
I must say it was neatly done— though anything 
like elegance from Bedford ! — well, well ! I was 
on the point of leaving Almack's, with Coventry, 
when I found my snuflf-box gone. ' Bedford, my 
dear scoundrel, have you stolen my box ?' I said 
to the duke, who came up to us. * How can you, 
suspect me ?' was the answer. — * Because you're 
my friend.' — * Then allow me, George, to act 
the part of one at a pinch,' he rejoined, slipping 
this charming morceau into my hand. The 
next morning I sent him my portrait in mini- 
ature set in brilliants." 

These fashionable confidences were continued 
till the day was closing into dusk ; and then, 
when Everitt took his leave, on the plea that he 
had to call on Lady Jersey, he was permitted to 
depart only on the understanding that he would 
come the next morning for half an hour before 
going down to Watier's. 
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" Thank you, very much. How I tax your 
kindness in asking you to lighten my toil !" Emily 
said to Everitt when he presented himself in her 
drawing-room to say good-bye. " But it is not 
to spare myself, you know, that I like you to 
come. The monotony of life without visitors, 
now that he cannot leave his own rooms, is very 
wearying to him, and makes him very uneasy ; 
but now, thanks to you, he will be happy for 
the rest of the day." 

" I wish you could get more change and 
recreation. This continued labour is too much 
for you." 

"Don't pity me — 1 am quite well," she 
replied, with a smile. 

" I cannot help pitying you. If you would 
only complain of your fate and be discontented, 
I should not grieve so in thinking about it. I 
am compelled to compare my easy, careless 
existence with your unceasing anxiety." 

" Your life won't always be an easy one, I 
trust." 
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"You don't wish it sad?" 

" No — but useful to others ; and that it cannot 
be, if it is an idle one." 

" Ay ; but then, if I exert myself, I shall find 
my reward in the praise of men. But you — no 
one knows your self-denial and heroism." 

" So it ought to be. I have heard a good 
man say, that to learn the character of a man, 
you must ask the question, *What has he done 
in the world V but if you would know a woman's 
merit, you must inquire, * What, and how, has 
she suffered at home ?' It is no stem lot ; the 
world pays you, but God rewards u^." 

" And does so with the stmginess of a great 
capitalist," 

" Hush ! hush ! To flatter your wit, you 
have stabbed your conscience." 

She continued after a pause, "And if you 
will not allow us women to be contented with- 
out having the assiu*ance that we are of import- 
ance beyond the doors of our own houses, be 
comforted with knowmg that we have that con- 
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solation also. Wherever the voices of great 
and good men are heard, they attribute much 
of what is excellent in society — reverence for 
things holy, forbearance from selfish enjoyment, 
singleness of purpose — to the influence of good 
women exercised on those within the range of 
their domestic affections." 

"God bless you, Emily! whenever I come 
to be a great man, I shall say in like manner," 
Everitt replied earnestly, and then took his 
departure. 

Ajs he directed his steps towards Pall Mall, 
with the intention of dining in his dub, many 
solemn and gentle thoughts — solemn, for they 
were in part of himself, and that want of pur- 
pose of which he deemed his life the victim, 
and gentle, for they reverted to Emily, her bitter 
task, her uncomplaining fortitude, and calm 
reliance on other than human aid — made him 
tread slowly, and with a softened spirit, through 
the crowds that hurried past him. And yet, 
such is the caprice and such the wilfulness of 
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those powers we call the affections, if the vision 
of Frances Leatheby whom he had seen but 
once, and of whom he positively knew nothing, 
had risen before him at that very moment, his 
heart would have bounded with joy ; and if he 
had been told to make his choice between hap- 
piness with Emily, and misery with Frances, the 
large dark eyes and coquetting face that he had 
gazed on for less than one short hour in Paris 
would have won in the decision. 

As for Emily — when Everitt left her to visit his 
club and to go to a theatre in the evening, her 
day's labour had not reached its termination. 
To attend on the father who did not know her 
as his child, but with the tyranny of a disordered 
mind exacted the most harassing service from 
her, to gossip with him, to make him his tea, 
and after it, for three long hours, to play back- 
gammon with him, taking, however, good care 
not to win a game from him — these were amongst 
the most trifling of the duties she had to dis- 
charge, ere her patient retired under the care of 
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his man to rest, and she was at liberty to enjoy 
the composure of solitude, and to anticipate 
another day of effort and endurance, and one, 
too, not as this had been, broken by a cheerful 
interview with a friend. 

" Emily, dear," said little Arthur, soon after 
greeting her the next morning, "I wish Mr. 
Brookbank would come again to-day, for he 
does you good. I was thinking about him last 
night." 

'' Well, Arthur, and what about him ?" 

" I should like him and you to marry ; for he 
seems very fond of you, and I'm sure you love 
him." 

As he finished his observations, the acute 
young gentleman raised his eyes to aunt Emily, 
to extract from her countenance that assent to 
his opinions which he felt they deserved. 

" Why, dear Emily, I haven't hurt you, have 
I? What is the matter?" he exclaimed in 
another second, and running to his aunt, threw 
his arms round her neck. 
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"You did not mean to pain me, darling," 
she answered softly. And recovering herself 
quickly, she added, " If you make me a promise, 
Arthur, I know I may trust you to keep it. 
Will you make one ?*' 

" Of course." 

" Never say any such thing as you have just 
said, to Mr. Brookbank ; and never say any such 
thing again to me, or any one else. Will you 
promise to obey me ?" 

" Certainly, dear," said Arthur, looking sur- 
prised. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



COUSIN HUGH. 



" My dear, that boy does you credit/* said 
the Reverend Harrie Dillingborough to his wife, 
uttering the words boldly and unhesitatingly. His 
manner asserted more plainly than speech, " I 
have only spoken seven words, my dear — no 
more ; — but they contain a great deal !" 

Mrs. Dillingborough blushed at the com- 
mendation, as she asked — ** But why does he do 
me credit ?" 

" He is your son, and you may be proud of 
him with reason. To be able to say ' I am a 
mother ' is a rational ground of exultation for 
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any devout or patriotic woman. The early fathers 
held very erroneous notions of the dignity and 
beauty of wedded love ; they looked on marriage 
at the best as an inferior estate to celibacy ; and 
some regarded mothers as necessary machines — 
and babies as necessary absurdities. The view 
that detestable and impious charlatan, Napoleon, 
took of the noblest career a woman could ac- 
complish was not far from truth, * Increase and 
multiply' was the divine command at the crea- 
tion, — and brutes, under the unerring guidance 
of instinct, obey ; but man, with his vain philo- 
sophies, in one age inculcated by Origen, in 
another by Malthus, questions the propriety of 
the injunction. You, Isabel, have not been con- 
tumacious, and as a reward, you are the mother 
of as fine a lad as the Dillingboroughs have 
ever had. His father in the sixteenth degree 
was a baron, and perhaps in time he — " 

" — Will be a good man," Isabel put in with 
a smile. 

This conversation took place one evening at 
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seven o'clock, or slightly past, in the library of 
Mr, Dillingborough's Rectory house in London, 
before a roasting fire, and over, or to be ac- 
curate, along one side of, a table garnished 
with fruit and wine. Soon after her marriage, 
Isabel discovered that her husband had a lively 
regard for certain of the comforts and habits of 
his widowed existence, amongst which ranked 
high in the list, moderate indulgence in port 
wine and walnuts, while sitting after dinner in 
the easy chairs of his various libraries. The 
young wife therefore insisted and wheedled her 
reluctant master into resuming that, and sundry 
other innocuous pleasures, and allowing her to 
sit with him during his periods of post-prandial 
epicureanism. To do Mr. Dillingborough justice, 
he offered an honourable amount of opposition to 
these proposals; but there was no resisting 
Isabel's importunities — so orders were given 
that, " when they were alone," dessert was to be 
placed for them, during the winter months, in 
the library. 
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Mr. Dillingbofough paused after his brief 
burst of discourse, and drank a glass of wine 
that shone in the beams of the fire like that 
famous crimson light behind which the varlet 
" pestles his poisoned poison." 

" Five next birth-day." 

" Five next birth-day," echoed Isabel. 

" He will be a great trouble to you." 

" Not much, I trust." 

" You must anticipate anxiety." 

" I had rather not." 

Mr. Dillingborough shook his head, took a 
few more sips, and then again broke the silence. 
" Five more years ! why, Isabel, we are getting 
quite an old couple ! — at least I am !" 

"Not a couple — you don't mean that?" 
Isabel interposed. 

" No, you goose, — how should I grow into a 
couple ? — How can one ever become two ?" 

" By being multiplied by two, clearly." 
The Rector burst out into hearty laughter at 
Isabel's drollery, who, in beholding the con- 
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sequence of her humour, had the satisfaction of 
seeing that the only purpose she had in speaking 
was accomplished. 

" You're getting on very fast. Your intelli- 
gence is ripening, and your wit daily becomes more 
vigorous," observed the old man, when he next 
spoke. " You couldn't have talked so, when you 
used to visit the greenhouse at Copley and walk 
back home to Kilverton, — You are coming on ; — 
or, I am going off." 

Another pause ; some more wine ; and one 
prune, which Isabel put on his plate. 

" Still you'll have an anxious time with him, 
and perhaps, no friend will be near, of whom 
you can ask advice." 

■* What do you mean ?" cried Isabel, opening 
her eyes with alarm. 

" Why, my love, yon cannot reasonably hope 
that I shall be alive when he is at college." 

" Pray — pray don't speak in that way," im- 
plored Isabel. " Why do you suggest such hor- 
rible thoughts ?" 
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" We ought to look forward — and not forget 
to glance at the dark side," responded the Rector 
gravely. 

" God will help me !" whispered Isabel. 

** I trust so, my dear, I trust so, — but you 
may not be unreasonable in your expectations." 

" Of course not." 

" You may not construe every occurrence in 
the most unfavourable manner." 

" It would be wicked and ungrateful in the 
extreme to do so," said Isabel folding her hands 
piously. 

"And above all things, you must allow- 
ance him liberally, and not be too strict with 
him." 

" What do you mean ?" again cried Isabel. 

" I was speaking of the boy, my dear," an- 
swered the Rector, hazily. 

" And I was thinking of — " But Isabel did 
not complete her sentence. 

More silence ; more wine ; and another prune. 

" What do you think of the laws of primo- 
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geniture ?" the Rector asked, after a considerable 
period of meditation. 

** I am not a lawyer," Isabel responded, 
evading the question. 

" No, I never accused you of that," replied 
the Rector testily ; " but you can tell me how 
you think a father ought to distribute his pro- 
perty amongst his children." 

" Yes ; — and I should say he ought in such 
a distribution to do as his conscience directs him." 

" Don't teaze me— you trifle with me." 

There were signs of no ordinary irritability in 
the Rector's face as he spoke ; but they vanished 
almost instantly, when Isabel crossed over the 
hearth-rug to him, and putting an arm over his 
shoulder and a kiss on his lips, said, in soft low 
tones, but with an earnestness of supplication 
that would have beseemed a prayer to heaven — 
"I implore you, my dear husband, not to* ask 
my advice on such a subject. Decide yourself, 
and do not honour — do not burden me with 
the necessity of giving you counsel. You know 
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in what direction my affections lead my judg- 
ment, and you know also, that my fear is that 
your knowledge of those affections and sympathy 
with them should cause you to act unjustly, in 
the opinion of the world, to your other children." 

" Well, well, it shall be as you wish," was 
the answer ; " but as you won't chat, I must 
take my nap. Let me see, the carriage wiU be 
at the door at half-past ten." 

" Here's your night cap," said Isabel, taking 
a white silk handkerchief from a drawer in the 
table, and throwing it lightly over his head. 
" Go to sleep, and Vl\ sit and watch you, as 
soon as I have darkened the lamp." 

After almost extinguishing the light, she 
slipped into a seat in a corner, removed from 
the fire, and sat noiselessly — watching the shadows 
and dim illuminations, caused by the flickering 
flames in the grate, play on the shelves of learned 
books and the antique portraits that covered 
the walls ; listening to the easy and heavy 
breathing of the sleeper, the falling of cinders^ 
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the sinking together of the ashes ; and wandering 
amongst a thousand thousand thoughts that 
sprung from and ever led her back to her hus- 
band*s speech, " We are getting old — at least I 
am." As she reviewed those past five years, 
did she notice changes to be lamented in herself 
and others ? Most certainly alterations had 
taken place, of which she was not ignorant. 
Worldly grandeur, and more especially the mag- 
nificence of so small an item in it as the Ho- 
nourable and Reverend Harrie Dillingborough, 
appeared to her very differently to what it did 
when she was child Isabel at Kilverton. Was 
it in sorrow that she saw that the great world 
was like a great mountain, more enchanting in 
the distance than when near ? was she mortified 
in learning that the mighty family to which she 
was united, and which she had regarded with 
loyal awe, was scarcely of average stature amongst 
those giants with whom they felt they held equal 
rank? 

That father, whom she had once venerated as 
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brave and good ; did it ever come into her mind, 
that he was a scheming, worldly little man, who, 
in uniting her to the old Rector, had considered 
only his own social advancement ? and, if this, 
in ever so vague a form, occurred to her, was it 
followed by a cold weight dropping on the 
heart? The Reverend Harrie Dillingborough 
was, to her childish inexperience, the impersona- 
tion of human talent and devout piety ; — had she 
come to regard him as a good-natured old man, 
•prolix in his speech, procrastinating and timid 
in action, hazy in his intellects which were ever 
puzzling about in the tangle of prejudices and 
perplexities, that enveloped him; not passion- 
ately devoted to things sacred, meaning well to 
man, but better to himself; loving her much, 
but a rise in the funds more ? 

Did she see, that he was in truth, no mate 
for her? that he was incapable of being one 
with her, as the composure of evening cannot 
unite with the freshness of morning ? that her 
aspirations would be deemed, if she unfolded 
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them to him, the workings — not wonderful, not 
blameworthy, not unloveable — but the uneasy 
workings of a mind unsubdued by time ? 

The cinders are dropping, the ashes are 
sinking, the flames have ceased, and the red 
glow alone lights up the room ; and there, in 
his easy chair, with his head lying back, and 
covered with the white kerchief, reposes the 
Rector. Hush ! hush ! Quietly on tip-toe 
steals away Isabel, opens the door without noise, 
closes it without disturbance, crosses the hall, 
mounts the stairs, and enters her child's nursery 
which, like the library down stairs, is dim in fire- 
light. The child is sound asleep — sound asleep 
as his father — and Isabel seated near the bed 
watches him too. " You'll have an anxious 
time with him — ^you'll have an anxious time 
with him," said Mr. DiUingborough. 

How long Isabel remained by her child's bed, 
and how long she devoted to the task of self- 
adornment, it is beyond the power of the histo- 
rian of these pages to declare ; all he can state 
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is, that, punctual to the appointed minute, she 
stood before her husband, ready to proceed to 
Mrs. Dalmaine's house, which that evening was 
thrown open to receive that noble society in 
which Mrs. Dalmaine was bom, and those highly 
interesting authors, artists, musicians, and poli- 
tical vagabonds who were wont to rally round 
her twice or thrice during the season. Young, 
or at least not approaching passee^ beautiful, en- 
dowed with an easy-tempered husband possessed 
of twenty thousand per annum, and gifted with 
no common talents and amiable qualities, Mrs. 
Dalmaine had a somewhat paradoxical reputa- 
tion as a leader of fashion, a wonderfully good- 
natured woman, and a genius. 

As has been before remarked, the dignified 
circle in which the Reverend Harrie Dillingbo* 
rough moved, w^as, for the most part, a de- 
corous, cold, and even stupid circle ; consisting 
of a few high-and-dry bishops, (who had obtained 
their advancement long before intellectual quali- 
fications were deemed requisite in a prelate, so 
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long as his father had a vote in the Upper 
House, and half-a-dozen in the Lower) a few 
ancient members of the peerage, grey-headed 
patricians whose school of toryism was almost 
extinct, and family connections in the shape of 
dowager aunts and old-maid cousins. 

When Isabel first presided at her table in 
town, and went the round of a series of dinner- 
parties, as dull and formal as ever were the en- 
tertainments of the genteelest country gen- 
tility, she was astonished at witnessing how 
prosy and hum-drum grand people can be. 
Every now and then, however, in the course of 
the months annually passed in Westminster, her 
visiting engagements took her out of this high- 
and-dry set and gave her a glimpse of a more 
elegant and amusing, and brilliant life in Lon- 
don ; and nowhere did she get more agree- 
able change of this kind, than at the parties of 
Mrs. Dalmaine. 

In due time she found herself slowly passing 
throueh the drawing-rooms in Park Lane, which 
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blazed with light pouring down from enormous 
chandeliers on lustres and mirrors arranged with 
admirable ingenuity, for causing the rooms to 
have the effect of being twice the size they 
really were, and for giving every visitor a flatter- 
ing likeness of himself in a score of diflferent 
directions. And sweetly charming was Isabel 
allowed to .be, as she proceeded, leaning on her 
husband's arm, through the crowds of ladies, 
as a general rule rich in jewels in proportion as 
they began to be poor in charms, young girls, 
already fagged by the season which had scarcely 
begun, begums and gentle matrons, stolid 
guardsmen, supercilious club rou^s, moustached 
Italians, and bearded Germans. 

" Put me down in a seat in this corner," said 
Isabel, when she had passed through the rooms 
twice, exchanging words and recognitions with 
the few acquamtances she found in them, ** and 
while I am amusing myself with staring at all 
these queer faces, do you go to Dean Nollekens, 
and hear his version of his proceedings. You 
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win not find me, on your return, gone off to 
waltz with any gay cavalier." 

The Reverend Harrie Dillingborough did not 
object to a proposal which offered him the pros- 
pect of an hour's prosification with his friend, 
about a cathedral squabble ; so consigning 
Isabel to a chair in the corner, he went off in 
search of the Dean. To that comer many an 
eye turned to survey and approve Mrs. Dilling- 
borough, whose excitement and pleasure at the 
scene gave fresh animation to her beauty. 

"Dressed in such exquisitely good taste," 
whispered one lady to a friend, in reference to 
IsabeFs white tulle and rose coloured knots, the 
white and crimson camelias in her breast, and 
her dark hair falling in long ringlets in front, and 
behind braided with a chain of pearls. 

" With such kissable lips," commented a 
second lady, blessed with lips that unquestionably 
might claim the epithet as their own. 

" What intellect and thought in her eye ! 
and how graceful !" observed a third. 
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"And the father of that exceeding small 
glorious maid — how magnificent and venerable 
was he !" said a heart-stricken exile who pro- 
fessed devotion to England's daughters, though 
he had not entirely mastered the difficulties of 
their language. 

But the gazers were quickly attracted in an- 
other direction, for, at the request of Mrs. Dal- 
maine and some ladies who were near him, 
a gentleman, famous through the town as a 
wit and author, seated himself at a piano and 
sang a comic ballad of his own composition, 
entitled " Oiu* last Parliament." Each stanza 
closed with a general laugh from the whole 
room, that showed the points were not lost upon 
the auditors. As the song proceeded, the crowd 
closed round the performer, parties flocked in 
from the other rooms, and those urgently de- 
manded favourites of fashion with half-a-dozen 
engagements that very night on their hands, 
who were about to return down the staircase 
immediately after having climbed up it, stopped, 
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and assisted in the riotous applause. So tri- 
umphant was the essay, that the satisfaction of 
the hearers, on the conclusion of the last verse, 
was expressed with a vehemence little becoming 
so well-bred an assemblage. 

"No, indeed, I cannot sing again," replied 
the vocalist, a tall, slight, but athletic yoimg 
man, with a small, round face, that was pallid 
and smooth as a child's, and rendered expressive 
by laughing black eyes. " You have had my 
one solitary chanson; I have none other for 
this season. You think one is a very small 
stock in trade ; it is quite enough, for, of course, 
in this highly civilized land, no one pays a visit 
more often than once a year to the same friend : 
— indeed, I have thought of being economical, 
and making * Our last Parliament' ser\^e me for 
two sessions." 

" I wish you would treat us later in the evening, 
when you have seen who are here — and inspected 
them, with a display of your talent as an impro- 
visatore," importuned the lady to whom he spoke. 
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" My dear Lady Marie, I am no improvisa- 
tore ; the wretched fellows who told you so only 
desired to degrade me in your eyes into a moun- 
tebank." 

Another lady, resembling a hollyhock, in 
being tall and sometimes stately — in being in- 
defatigable in her attempts to beautify nature, 
but not succeeding — in being conspicuous but 
not winning — drew near, and gave her sub- 
scription to the adulation. " How much we are 
obliged to you ! the music and the song alike 
good !" 

" Nay, nay ; I have no command over the 
keys ; and what remains of my poor voice is not 
more pleasing than remains usually are." 

"But," persisted the amiable woman, "the 
rhymes are so ftdl of fun." 

" That was extracted from Punch," rejoined 
the vocalist, with a mischievous laugh. 

" If so, you placed it there. originally." 

" Mrs. Stratford, can you, do you, believe 
that I — I — write in newspapers ? Whoever in- 
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sinuated such a thing to you ?" was the answer 
made with an indescribably droll affectation of 
horror at such an imputation. 

As with ease and humour he put aside his 
flatterers, and extricated himself from their 
persecution, Isabel rose with a face of delight 
and surprise, and advanced to welcome him as 
he approached her quarter. 

" Will you be so ungracious as to reject my 
thanks ?" she said, as she placed both her hands 
in his. 

" What, Isabel, is it you ?" he replied, with 
astonishment. " I beg your pardon — I mean 
Mrs. Dillingborough." 

" You must do penance for your breach of 
decorum ; and by my side here have a long chat 
with cousin Isabel about old times. How strange 
that, so often and so much as I have heard of 
you in London, we have never met before. 
Why did you not call on me after my wed- 
ding?" 

Hugh Falcon — for it was Isabel's cousin 
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Hugh whom Captain Potter, of Kilverton, had 
years before denounced as reprobate and un- 
worthy — was not slow to respond cordially to 
this address, though a London rout is not the 
best conceivable spot for two old friends to in- 
dulge in family reminiscences in. 

" Have you seen my uncle Potter lately ?" 

"Not for nine months," answered Isabel; 
"we do not pass much time together: he is 
fuUy occupied with his family and his farm." 

" And you also — how is the little boy ? — Does 
he grow more like you than ever ?" 

" How did you know he resembled me ?" 

" My veracious eyes were my informants. I 
have before now waylaid your nurse in St. 
James's Park, and had an interview with my 
little kinsman. He knows me well enough. 
Did he never tell you of the funny Mr. Ivan 
Ivanowitz ?" 

"Are you Mr. Ivan Ivanowitz?" answered 
Isabel, with a start. 

" The same ; although little Harrie supposes 
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me to be engaged in the cold north, capturing a 
forlorn bear." 

" And yet — you have never been near 
me?" 

Hugh turned his flashing dark eyes full on 
Isabel who underwent a novel thrill of wonder, 
and perhaps fear, till their earnest, searching 
scrutiny had concluded. " I kept away l^om you, 
because " 

" Good evening," put in a soft voice from a 
dazzlingly superb belle to Isabel. " Have you 
exchanged words with the Armenian Prince ? 
You must have him presented to you, for he is 
such an interesting creature — is he not, Mr. 
Falcon?" 

"A handsome fellow, unquestionably, and 
with an agreeable fiind of conversation," an- 
swered Hugh. 

*' I see dear old Mr. Dillingborough is here. 
How can you let him keep such late hours ? 
They'll kill him," continued the belle. 
*' I trust not," answered Isabel, coldly. 
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"Do you sing again, Mr. Falcon? I wish 
you would, to oblige me." 

Hugh said he had neither voice nor spirits 
for another song; and then the fair intruder 
ordered the cavalier on whose arm she leaned, 
to conduct her to the fostering wing of her 
mamnia, or — yes, she would give him a choice 
— to lead her to the waltz. 

" Then you number Miss Leatheby amongst 
your friends ?" inquired Hugh of Isabel, when 
Frances had left them. 

" She is my detestation," answered Isabel 
emphatically. 

Hugh laughed at the heartiness with which 
the dislike in which he was a participator was 
declared ; and afterwards observed, " But she is 
very much admired." 

" Her beauty deserves praise." 

" And her wealth also." 

" It will enable her to select a tyrant from a 
herd of slaves." 

" Ah, Hugh !" exclaimed Everitt Brookbank 
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putting a hand on his friend's shoulder, " I want 
to see you. Is she here ?" 

" Yes ; and has honoured me with a 
word." 

"How does she look?" 

" Divinely ; that's the word, I believe." 

" Where shaU I find her ?" 

" Waltzmg with Lord Brigden." 

" That infernal man ! If she did but know 
him !" said Everitt, biting his lip, and turning 
pale. 

" Don't be alarmed. She'll dance with you, 
if you ask her." 

" Come and see me, old boy. You have not 
been near me for weeks ; I am very wretched, 
and I want your advice," returned Everitt pite- 
ously. And on he went in pursuit of his 
goddess. 

** A distinguished-looking young man ! — who 
is he ?" asked Isabel. 

" One of the servile gang you mentioned. He 
would willingly barter his many chances of a long 
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and prosperous life to be allowed to call Frances 
Leatheby his own for one short month.'* 

" Save him from such a fate : he deseires a 
better one — does he not ?" 

" He is a good fellow, really a noble natiu^ ; — 
no lot would be too fortunate for his deserts." 
• " Then, could you bear to see him the husband 
of such a selfish, heartless woman?" 

" How do vou know she merits all this seve- 
rity of condemnation ?" 

" I fed it," answered Isabel, with a ^hudder. 
" Her eyes, which people tell me inflame so many 
hearts, make me shiver." 

" Falcon, my dear feUar — just one word," said 
Leonard Ambleby, a languishing Adonis, with 
perfumed whiskers. 

** What does the world say to you, Leonard ?" 
Hugh asked, goodnaturedly. 

" You see, my dear boy," responded Leonard, 
dropping his voice to a whisper, ** those De Vere 
girls are here, and by Cupid, Til ask 'em to 
dance, and make an offer to 'em to-night. I'm 
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game. Hicksley assures me that forty thousand 
pounds apiece is the least they have ; and I am 
resolved to cut in." 

"And marry both?" 

** Don't joke, Hugh ; — for, really, matrimony 
is no more a fit subject for laughter than death. 
What I want you to do, is to settle which of 
'em it is to be ! How do you say — ^Julia ? or 
Kate?" 

" Which are you in love with ?" 

" Ah ! now that's it. I am in love with both 
— that is, I am just as devoted to one as I am 
to the other — so I can't decide." 

" Toss up then," said Hugh, gravely. *' Heads, 
Julia; tails, Kate." 

" It would look deuced queer to be spinning 
a coin up to the ceiling in this place : — that won't 
do. Help me out of the hobble somehow or 
other." 

" On the table at the side of this room you'll 
find a pack of cards Alfiori, the conjuror, was 
using an hour since. Draw two cards — the first 
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for Julia, the second for Kate — and let the highest 
win. Lucky girl, Julia will be, if she gets the 
prize !" 

Leonard obeyed, and in half-a-minute returned 
to whisper in Hugh's ear, " Julia has got it," 
and immediately started off for action. 

" That ' sickly ApoUo,' as you call him," said 
Hugh, in answer to an observation from Isabel, 
" has been imparting to me the secrets of his 
heart. He has gone off to hear his fate from 
the lips of a girl to whom he is passionately 
attached." 

Isabel laughed. " How extraordinary of him 
to make such confidences to you ! Does not the 
knowledge that you write books, and * print the 
notes you take,' make people cautious what they 
say to you ?" 

"Quite the reverse. Wherever there is an 
eccentric old maid, with an unfortunate penchant 
for a young man of rank and fortune, an old 
man who has received ten refusals from the same 
quarter, a foolish woman who is paying the just 
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penalty of her follies in the ridicule of her neigh- 
bours — in short, wherever there is a person, to 
whom is attached a story, a mishap, a quarrel, an 
absurdity that ought to be buried in silence, that 
person is impelled by an irresistible power to un- 
fold to me or some other author all the windings 
of the circumstances/' 

Before Isabel could reply, the Reverend Harrie 
Dillingborough approached. 

" Oh, here is Mr. Dillingborough. This, dear, 
is the cousin Hugh Falcon, you have heard me so 
often speak of, and also Harrie's especial friend 
Ivan Ivanowitz, as it appears (which it certainly 
does not from Harrie's pronunciation) the name 
is.'' 

The Rector was delighted to see Hugh. " Do 
come down and call on us, Mr. Falcon. No 
delays. No ceremony. And we'll not demand 
an apology from you for keeping away so long. 
You must consider yourself complimented by 
my good regards (which, I can assure you, you 
have), for I don't like authors — scandalous. 
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levelling fellows ! — but you have done good service 
in the conservative cause. You recollect, perhaps, 
how I gave the rads a cudgelling in the Conser- 
vator. My candid statement caused a good deal of 
sensation ; but that was years before your time.'* 

'* fiut the fame of it has come down to me, 
and I have also read it. Your sublime commise- 
ration for the one soul was gall to the rascals." 

The Reverend Harrie Dillingborough was de- 
lighted. Society always enlivened him with a 
buoyancy and geniality of temper, that quickly 
expressed themselves in his discourse and man- 
ner. The difference between the Rector from 
breakfast till the evening, and the Rector at a 
dinner or ball, was so great, that his friends 
commiserated him in the morning as a worn-out, 
somnolent old gentleman, and when they saw 
him by candlelight pronounced him a marvel- 
lously good companion, for his years. 

" Can't you manage to call on me to-morrow. 
I shall be at home after four. Do come, for a 
long talk." 
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To this invitation, which came from Isabel, 
Hugh was giving an answer of acceptance, when 
the Rector poured upon him further assurances 
of the pleasure he had in making his acquaint- 
ance. " But we may not stay longer, Bel, for 
'tis already very late. So let us slip away. Good 
evening, Mr. Falcon — we shall take the liberty 
of family connexion, and draw largely on your 
good nature, in compelling you to visit us fre- 
quently." 

" On the understanding that such is the ten- 
dency of your ill-temper, you may aggravate me 
as much as you please. — Good- night." 

As soon as Isabel vanished, the scene dark- 
ened to Hugh, (though the merriment and genuine 
festivity of the entertainment were perceptibly in- 
creasing) and he was debating whether he should 
not make his exit, when a voice behind him said — 

" What has kept you in this room all the 
evening? Do you wish to leave with an un- 
favourable impression of my newly acquired 
splendours ?'' 
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" To make an honest confession, I have met 
this evening, for the first time for eight years, a 
cousin who was a great favourite of mine when 
she was a child. It is she who has kept me 
from paying due attention to your new decora- 
tions." 

" If you have now fully and completely oflfered 
your sacrifices to family affections," returned 
Mrs. Dalmaine, good-naturedly, " come and pass 
judgment on the vases, and then I'll let you waltz 
with my pretty niece whom every one is scram- 
bling for." 

An hour later, Hugh was walking down the 
stairs into the hall, with the intention of getting 
away, when Leonard Ambleby touched him on 
the shoulder and whispered something in his ear. 

" Kate ? I thought it was the other," Hugh 
answered, rather peevish at the interruption to 
his thoughts. 

" So it was," returned Leonard, excitedly, 
though in a low voice. " And I did first pro* 
pose to Julia who refused me instanter, appa- 
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rently thinkmg it was not in good taste my 
addressing her on such a subject at such a time. 
So I pocketed the affront, and without allowing 
five minutes to intervene, told Kate I was her 
devoted servant : she has been more kind in her 
reception. But I must return to her, and not 
stay here prosing with you." 

" Have the ladies no brothers ?" 

" No. I sha'n't have to shoot any one, under 
any circumstances." 

In another minute Hugh Falcon was in Park 
Lane, with a fi-osty wind sweeping down the 
pavement. Having lighted a cigar at a coffee- 
stall at the top of Oxford Street, he put up the 
collar of his overcoat, pulled his hat over his 
ears, and proceeded towards Gray's Inn, where 
he had for several years occupied a set of 
chambers. 

So, after such a long period — a lapse of some 
eight years — he had seen Isabel ! Not altered, 
only matured, he found her; just as simple 
and truthful as when she was a little girl, but, in 
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her earnest eyes, more thought and patient con- 
sideration. She was startled at his first appear- 
ance, but not alarmed, as she would have been, 
had he called up painful memories ; on the 
contrary, she seemed pleased to see one who 
was a key to a thousand pleasant recollec- 
tions. His saying that he had often nursed 
her child had caused her only a momentary sur- 
prise, and immediately she appeared to regard 
it as very natural and affectionate, but nothing 
more : — clearly she had not for an instant con- 
strued his conduct as an indication that old 
hopes, long seemingly dead, had still life enough 
to prey on his vitals. 

Was it possible that she had never suspected, 
never been informed of his love for her ? She 
was very young when he passed that last autumn 
at Kilverton, little more than sixteen or seven- 
teen: was it possible that she had never dis- 
cerned the meaning of his attentions to her ? 
If now ignorant, would she ever be enlightened ? 
For him to avoid her, to reject her cordial and 
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cousinly advances, would be to set her hunting 
for a cause for his apparent coldness and indif- 
ference to her affection. To be near her, to 
receive her kindness, to watch her caressing her 
child, would be fanning a slow fire that had 
long consumed him, and might still burst forth 
and destroy others ! 

The Rector appeared a kindly old man, and 
one not likely to be inconsiderate of her enjoy- 
ments. She did not seem depressed or mourn- 
ful : indeed, she was the picture of happiness ; 
— but what was there in that ? sorrow, he knew, 
could wear a mask, be a writer of comedies, a 
singer of humorous songs, and a sprightly jester 
in journals and clubs. Still the rector was a 
kindly old man. How great was his age ? 
Threescore years and ten ? The cold wind 
blew over old men's graves, — when would it beat 
on his ? 

It was a murderous thought. Hugh shud- 
dered, and as he looked up from under the 
dark gables of Holborn at the cold stars, the 
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cold wind, as it lashed against him with uq 
steady gusts, made him recollect the graves of 
the young ako over which it careered — chill 
and bleak. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



MORNING CALLS. 



Mr. Everitt Brookbank woke late, break- 
fasted later, and made his toilet later still, on the 
day succeeding our visit to Mrs. Dalmaine's 
house in Park Lane. When the light of eleven 
o'clock of the morning, which is often figura- 
tively termed dawn, broke on his eyes, it dis- 
pelled a vision of Frances Leatheby, whirling 
round in his arms — to her delight, his 
triumph, and the jealousy of Lord Brigden and 
an entire legion of lesser rivals. It was close on 
noon when he emerged from the contracted 
den he dignified by the name of bed-room, and 
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took possession of an easy chair in his sitting- 
room, midway between the fire and a table on 
which figured the materials for breakfasting. 
A kettle was hissing and bubbling on the fire, 
and the eggs were all ready to be popped into 
the saucepan. The room was well furnished, 
abounding in arrangements for comfort, and it 
commanded an unexceptionable view of the 
Temple Gardens and the river, busy with the 
silent life of crowded steam-boats, and bearing its 
customary burden of dead dogs and abomination 
a little way on to the sea. Altogether, Everitt 
in his embroidered dressing-gown and cheerful 
room, did not seem badly placed in this world 
of hardship. 

" Ah ! a letter from the governor — dear old 
boy — and the Times also. Well, the latter 
may be detained yet longer, and be contented 
with a second place. The epistle of Captain 
George Brookbank, R.N., shall have prece- 
dence." 

The seal was soon broken ; and Everitt read 

N 2 
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what we will transcribe with an accuracy, faithful 
even to accidental errors in orthography. 

"Dear Boy,— 

" Don't imagine I have not writen to 
you because I have not had you in my mind. 
Quite the contrary, I assure you. For I have 
been thinking about you very much since your . 
letter of last week, trying to put myself in your 
situation, to reggard the world from your point 
of view, which, of course, differs much from 
mine now, and not a little from what mine was 
in days that have vannisht. For times have 
altered materially — thank God, the change is 
for the better ; but you are of the present, and 1 
belong to the old school. 

** As to your working or not at the law, I 
have long felt you ought to please yourself, and 
likewise have seen you would not stick to it 
enough to acomplish anything. Perhaps I 
should have found more grattification of my 
pride in your rising to be a great man. What 
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father would not ? but I newer cared enough 
about it to think of urging you with a strong 
appeal; and I was aware that just a earless 
hint that I knew you were not insepperable from 
your books would do no good, and only make 
you uneasy. And now that the eatasstrophe of 
your poor cousin's death has made you your 
uncle's heir, you cannot be said to be in a 
position where care for the feelings of your family 
ought t^ spur you on to exertion. 

^* Besides my retiring pension, I have only 
£700 a year; of this you have had £350 an- 
nually ever since you comenced going to Cam- 
bridge ; and the whole unencumbered and with- 
out embarrassment will be yours when I am no 
more, I have newer given you a grater allow- 
ance, though many of your acquainetances, 
doubtless, have had twice, thrice, or four times 
the sum, because I could not have been more 
gennerous without depriving myself of luxuries 
which you would not like your father to be with- 
out. And I must allow you have always man- 
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nifested true affection for me in avoiding pecu- 
niary difficulties, and in mannaging so well, that 
you have continually made me, and God bless 
you for them, expensive presents out of your 
pocket. So much then for your profession and 
money matters. You may rest assured, lad, that 
I speke honestly in declaring that I don't want 
you to look into a law-book again. 

" And now for the other matter. Boy, I 
have been thinking about it, and you, ai|d her ; 
both in my walks, and solitary sittings in the 
evenning ; and when I have been lying awake at 
night, I have been full of you, and more than 
once my eyes have brimmed with tears, and I 
have seemed to see your mother bending over 
you as she used to do when you were a little boy. 
Don't be faint-hearted. If you ought to prosper, 
you will. 

** As to Miss Leatheby's large fortune, apart 
from wishing you blessed with wealth and all 
other good things, I don't think anything about 
it, nor ought she, — nor does she, if she is worthy 
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of you. You don't go to her as a fortune- 
hunter, and no one but a rival will be fool 
enough to call you so. A few years, and you 
will be a baronet, with a moderate fortune of 
twelve hundred a year ; certainly money is on 
her side, but not enough to materially alter 
your position ; and, if things must be measured 
so exactly, you have the advantage in family. 
Not that I am at all a stickler for blood, as to 
high or low being best ; I am inclined to think 
'tis six on one side, and half-a-dozen on the 
other. When I was in the service, the few dirty 
rogues I came in contact with, were in every case 
of old birth, and the two most chivalric gentlemen 
I knew in early life were sons of shopkeepers ; 
but still, this proves little. Let me hear how it 
goes on. My advice is, don't snigger snugger. 
A bold stroke, and a good stroke, is my motto. 

"There's nothing stirring here. Martha's 
son has married, and I gave him the wedding 
sute. Charley gets on well, and since his teeth 
have been looked to, eats his corn and looks all 
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the better for it ; his coat is like velvet. The 
doctor, Colonel Bandy, the Rector, and I, go on 
with our rubbers. The night before last, when 
we were over our toddy at the Doctor's, Bandy 
asked with a laugh, when you thought of mar- 
r} ing. I fancied they must have heard me talk 
in my sleep ; but it was all accident, and they 
knew nothing. — And now I am, 

" Your very affectionate father, 

"George Everitt." 
" P.S. When I proposed to your mother, I had 
not fifty poimds a year, besides my pay, in the 
world, and she had close on eighteen thousand. 
But she accepted me, and from our marriage- 
day, we never thought about the money, except 
to enjoy it. — G. E." 

Everitt read the letter through twice, every 
word of it, before he began to beakfast ; and 
then, just as he made an entry into his first egg, 
the door opened, and in walked Hugh Falcon. 

" You're just in time." 
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" Breakfasted two hours before this/' answered 
Hugh. 

" A letter from the dear old father ; — just 
read it, and say if you don't think him a trump.'* 

Hugh took the epistle, and deliberately pe- 
rused it, while his companion was demolishing 
slices of bread and butter, and draining down 
cups of tea. 

"Ble^shis heart!" said Hugh emphatically 
when he had finished it. " I wonder if such a 
father would have made me a better man. My 
parent died when I was eight years old. He 
was a choleric fellow with black whiskers, and 
used to flog me and poor Jack with a dog-whip, 
if we dared to enter the house without wiping 
every speck of dirt off our shoes on the mat." 

" Look here, Hugh." Everitt called the at- 
tention of his friend to a small folio of drawings, 
which he opened reverentially, as if he touched 
what was holy. 

" Ha ! — portrait of lady ! — very elegant upon 
my word." 
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" Don't you think it like her?" asked Everitt, 
disappointed at not hearing raptures of admi- 
ration. 

" Tis not like her in the upper part of the 
face." 

" You're right. It misses that devout cheer- 
fulness of expression." 

" The likeness certainly misses that," answered 
Hugh, drily. 

" What are you so sententious and reserved 
for? — Don't you think she'll have me?'* en- 
quired Everitt quickly. 

" I know nothing, or next to nothing, about 
her, except what I hear from you whose judg- 
ment is just now influenced by affection," an- 
swered Hugh with a laugh. After a pause, he 
added, "Did you exchange words with Lord 
Brigden last night ?" 

" I could not help it ; he wore an air of cor- 
diality as he always has done to me, rallied me 
about not coming to his chambers in the Albany, 
and when the Leathebys left Mrs. Dalmaine's to 
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go to Lady Bristwicke's, he insisted on taking 
me with him there ; — her ladyship is his cousin, 
and intimate with him. He evidently detects 
my passion, and at least feigns a desire it 
should be gratified — but I cannot trust him." 

" He's an objectionable fellow — a complete 
scoundrel ; that is my candid opinion of him. I 
took wine with him last week in queer company." 

" How ?— where ?" 

" On a second floor in London Wall." 

" Impossible !" said Everitt opening his eyes. 

"Lord Ropering you are aware of, at least 
by name. That respectable peer of the realm 
commenced life at twenty-one, as a married 
man, and a devout patron of religious meetings 
in the country, over which, in speeches and 
prayer, he presided. On attaining the age of 
twenty.five, he came, by his father's death, into 
possession of the title and twenty thousand a 
year. Within two years from that time he 
was divorced from his wife at her suit, and 
within ten years, was irretrievably ruined in 
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purse. I watched him as he was pitched about 
from one solicitor to another, and then from 
one accountant to another; Blackey of Little 
Rider Street pitched him over to Abrahams 
of Red Lion Street, who soon flung him away 
as worthless ; Kite of Gray's Inn then picked 
him up, sucked a little blood and water from him, 
and let him go, as not worth keeping. At 
length he has lighted on his legs in London Wall. 
Bodger, an obscure rogue, has kept him there, 
for months, in his rooms, supplying him with 
board, lodging, and ten shillings a week pocket- 
money, on the chance of repaying himself out 
of some funds he will never raise on his client's 
life interest in the Ropering estates. Last week 
Bodger met me in Holborn, and asked me to 
favour him with my company to dinner. Out 
of curiosity, and perhaps a dim prevision that 
the accountant might be useful to me as in days 
of old, I went at the appointed hour, and to my 
astonishment, found Lord Ropering a part of the 
establishment. We three dined off a tough 
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beef-steak and bread and cheese ; beer came 
from a public house hard by ; and there were 
some bottles of sherry in waiting. After the 
repast, we smoked and drank the said sherry ; 
and while we were so engaged, who should walk 
into the room but Lord Brigden, with a cold 
sneer on his lips ? Bodger, who had been swel- 
ling with pride in showing off his noble guest to 
me, was clearly not well pleased with the irruption 
of this second distinguished \'isitor, who had 
come uninvited. There was not a fourth wine- 
glass for him, so Bodger hospitably made use 
of a tumbler himself, and had his own small 
glass washed fresh for his Lordship. Harmony 
soon pervaded the proceedings ; Ropering gave 
the toast of * the privilege of peers from arrest,' 
and in his speech favoured us with the par- 
ticulars of an altercation he had that afternoon 
had with a tobacconist, who was one of his 
creditors ; and we all enjoyed ourselves, with the 
exception of our host. I left at about nine or 
half-past, and had not proceeded ten yards on 
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my way home, when I heard a voice behind me, 
and turning, saw Bodger. * Just so,' said the 
poor little man ; * there's the shark after his prey. 
Ropering never has five pounds in his pocket, 
but he goes and loses it to Lord Brigden. The 
last time he had any great sum was more than a 
year ago, when Levi and Blow made their last ad- 
vance of eight hundred pounds on the Brentham 
farm. Well ! what became of that ? — He was on 
his way here to see me, with the honestest inten- 
tions I do verily believe, when Lord Brigden met 
him, and they went — you'll hardly believe it — 
into a public in Little Britain, and drank sherry 
cobbler at four o'clock in the afternoon ; and by 
Jove, sir ! they set to work pulling straws for a 
hundred pounds a straw, and Ropering lost every 
penny he had in his pocket, and gave his LO.U. 
for a thousand pounds besides. It is not the 
money only that Lord Brigden cares about, but 
the pleasure also of sucking the last breath out 
of a dying friend !' — Little Bodger grew quite 
poetical on the subject." 
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" Can you credit such a story ?" asked 
Everitt. 

*' I know every word of it to be true. I 
could tell you more revolting stories of that 
man." 

"And Frances Leatheby allows him to ap- 
proach her! If she did but know his cha- 
racter !" 

"And yours also," put in Hugh, with a 
laugh. ** Then it would be all right." 

" Hugh, don't discourage me. I must die or 
win." 

'" Then I honestly hope you'll triumph." 

"I dare not hope for success. It is mon- 
strous insolence my competing with men of rank 
and fortune. If I could but get into the House 
now, and show I had some capability in me to 
make her take rank amongst the great ones !" 

Hugh burst out laughing. " How worldly 
you youngsters get, immediately you fall in love 
with the moon ; almost as much so as you are 
unselfish and disinterested, when all is smooth 
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and you have everything you wish for ! This 
time last year you would have scorned the 
thought of making court to an heiress by dis- 
playing to her your prospects of becoming a 
privy councillor. Where's all your rant gone 
about art, and philanthropy, and self-devotion to 
your race? What has become of your con- 
tempt for men seeking their private ends under 
professions of anxious exertions for the public 
weal? Since you are ready to truckle, what's 
your price? Would you be purchased by a 
place of two thousand a-year ?" 

Everitt's face betrayed that he writhed in- 
ternally under this address, and it was with no 
slight burst of irritation that he replied to it. 
" You're grown suddenly very severe on moral 
infirmity." 

Hugh remained silent for a minute, and then 
answered, "Don't judge me wrongly, Everitt. 
If you are unjust to me now, you wont be so 
after ten minutes' reflection. You cannot be- 
lieve I could find pleasure in paining you. I 
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have a great admiration for you, and have had — 
ever since you were a lad in jackets. You are 
younger than I am by six or seven good years ; 
but that, when you were a child and I was 
already a man, did not prevent our being fast 
friends, and from that time to this we have been 
close together, and never had a misunderstand- 
ing. It is not probable I should play lightly 
with the feelings of such a companion. If I 
have touched you up now, and often just lately, 
it has been in the wish to save you from the 
risk of placing your heart where it may not be 
valued. I don't say Miss Leatheby wont ac- 
cept you ; but, as you say, she is what is called 
high above you. A hundred other men are out 
after her, anij it'll be a fierce race, and if you 
don't win her, you'll lose more than all the riest 
of the unsuccessful ones." Hugh paused for 
several seconds before he concluded : " As to 
my being severe on moral infirmity, you should 
not have said that, who know so well what my 
career has been ; how my talents have been frit- 
VOL. I. o 
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tered away, how laughter is only my way of crying; 
how, even at my early age, I see I have lost the 
game of life, and how I have to contend with a 
thousand difficulties. You shouldn't have said it." 

Everitt jumped from his seat, and squeezing 
his friend's hand, begged him to pursue the sub- 
ject no further ; so it was dropped, — and Hugh 
responded, "You're a princely fellow, Everitt. 
You have as good a brain as I had at your age, 
and in addition to it, firmness and strength of 
purpose, and a heart like the sun. If you don't 
run on a rock, you'll be before you die not only 
a great man, but a truly happy one. And could 
I but see you that for ever so short time, I 
should not care if I ended my days in a lunatic 
asylum." 

The news in The Times, and some occurrences 
that had lately taken place amongst some mutual 
friends, formed the materials of conversation for 
another hour, after the expiration of which time 
Hugh rose to depart. 

" Can't you stop longer ?" 
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" No ; I must go home to dress, and then 
sally forth to make some calls. I am going to 
pay my respects to Mrs. Harrie DilMngborough." 
" Mrs. Harrie Dillingborough !" 
" The same," Hugh answered calmly ; " I 
met her last night at Mrs. Dalmaine's. Did 
you not see me talking to the second prettiest 
woman there ?" 

" And you call at her house this afternoon ?" 
" By appointment. — Are you alarmed ?" 
Everitt was grave for half a minute, and then 
answered " No ; for you can always think for 
others, though not for yourself 

Why did Hugh that afternoon, after leaving 
Everitt, and before walking to Westminster, • 
spend six times his usual amoiuit of care on his 
personal decoration ? Why did he touch up his 
locks so critically, dashing them with drops of 
scent ? and why, with patient endurance of pain, 
did he extract with tweezers haJf-n-dozen ob- 
durate bristles from the dimple in his chin? 
Why did he try on three coats and half-a-dozen 

o2 
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waistcoats before he was habited to his satisfac- 
tion? And, wlien taking a general review of 
his appearance in the largest mirror his rooms 
contained, the which we may parenthetically ob- 
serve was din^ and cracked across the middle, 
why did he smile and say, ' You're not such a 
bad-looking fellow, after all, Mr. Hugh Falcon' ? 
Did he desire to capture Isabel's heart? He 
would have knocked the tnan down who had 
dared to suggest such a chaise. Was he ambi- 
tious of making a favourable impression on Mrs. 
Dillingborough ? Honestly, he had not thought 
of doing so. 

"You are very little altered," said Isabel, 
when they had exchanged the first greetings. 

She was sitting on a chair drawn dose up to 
the fire, and her feet were buried in a down rug. 
Very much at ease, and very happy, too, seemed 
Mrs. Harrie Dillingborough in her comfortable 
rooms. 

" You are very little altered." 

" Not much in person." 
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"Nor in mind, if I may judge from last 
night, when you seemed as gay as ever." 

" I have capital spirits, thank God. But 
don't talk about me — tell me about yourself." 

" Where shall I begin ?" asked Isabel, with a 
laugh. 

" At the end. We'll go by degrees to the 
beginning. The last time I saw you before last 
night, was eight years ago, at Kilverton. You 
were then the loveliest child of Nature man ever 
put eyes on'; so untaught and so wise, so power- 
ful and so submissive. Do you recollect how I 
used to get you up in your French lessons for 
your mamma in the morning? and when you 
had said them, and got all good marks, how we 
used to go out to the Lymm, and sitting on 
the banks, make a pretence, late into the sum- 
mer evenings, of fishing? I am inclined to 
think that I used to throw in the hook without 
baiting it, so that we might not be so cruel to 
the poor fish as to catch them. Then when 
you took it into your head that you would learn 
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to ride, do you remember my getting a lady's 
saddle in Witherstone, and giving you equestrian 
lessons, you being allowed to use the Shetland 
pony, that ordinarily had no more dignified 
occupation than that of a market-carrier ? And 
what a battle I had with uncle Potter to get 
him to allow you to read The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian ? And when he at last consented, do 
you remember how we sate hour after hour under 
the mulberry tree on the lawn,' I reading aloud 
and you listening ? Your papa would not per- 
mit us to have any more of the pernicious books, 
so we went through The Heart of Mid-Lothian 
three times, and cried as much over it the last 
time as we did the first." 

Tears came to Isabel's eyes at these reminis- 
cences. 

"But we are all wrong,*' continued Hugh, 
with a laugh. " We determined just now that 
you should commence with the end, and here 
am I working away at the beginning. Are you 
as happy now as you were then ?" 
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" That is a hard question for me to answer. 
I can scarcely recal the outlines of what I was 
then. Your quick words have accomplished 
more in resuscitating the past, than my memory 
could have done by itself with its utmost ex- 
ertions. I am much wiser, more firm in cha- 
racter, juster in my views of life, than then ; but 
I am afraid I am not better." Her voice was 
very solemn. 

" I asked if you are happy." 

" Yes, I am happy, Hugh. I have much to 
make me so. My husband is a good man, and 
very fond of me ; his children and family profess 
warm affection for me, and I have my own dar- 
ling boy. Many women think me to be envied ; 
— some — who don't know me — say — " 

Isabel faltered, turned first pale and then red, 
and then added, " Say, that I gave my hand to 
an old man for the sake of the worldly advan- 
tages — of wealth and position. God knows they 
judge me wrongly! In the common sense of 
love, I loved my father, my mother, and their 
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children ; I was very fond of you, for you always 
were so considerate of me, but — " 

"This pains you. Why touch on such a 
subject to me ? Don't again, I implore you." 

" I did not intend, Hugh," answered Isabel, 
with tears in her eyes. " But when you recurred 
to those old days, when I was as perfectly happy 
as a good child can be, before I had writhed under 
the insulting calumnies of those who never have the 
charity to search into the circumstances of my 
early life, I could not bear that you should har- 
bour a suspicion that I was other than what I 
seemed." 

" I could not so suspect you, Isabel." 

She soon was calm again, and turning her 
glance, with her old half-timid, half-playful expres- 
sion, up to her cousin, observed — " How strange 
it is you have not married ! I wish you were." 

" How, strange ?" 

Isabel laughed. "Why, surely you have a 
heart to love and be loved ; and you are so ad- 
mired and so sought after in society, that I cannot 
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imagine you would find it difficult to win where 
you wooed.'' 

" You are complimentary." 

** Indeed I would be sincere to you." 

" Perhaps experience proves your good opinion 
of me to be imdeserved." 

" How so ?" 

" Perhaps I have wooed where I have not won; 
and having lost once, I can never again wish to 
win," said Hugh, sadly. 

" I did not know that, Hugh. I was careless 
not to have thought of it. Oh, my dear cousin, 
may you be only as happy as you deserve !" an- 
swered Isabel, with warmth and true womanly 
delicacy, — not shrinking from the wound her 
idle words had vexed, but gently giving it the 
healing touch of sympathy. 

At this moment the door opened, and in trotted, 
in his gayest suit. Master Harrie DiUingborough, 
to greet his trusty friend, Ivan Ivanowitz. Of 
course the young gentleman was not many se- 
conds in the room before he made his voice heard. 
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and also made it clear to his mamma and her 
visitor that there was small chance, while he was 
present, of any conversation in which he did not 
take part. The tyranny, however, of his tongue 
was soon broken in upon by the appearance of 
Captain Frederick Dillingborough who, as he 
bade Isabel good morning, gave Hugh a stare, 
half of recognition. 

" I am delighted to see you, Frederick, so that 
I can introduce you to my cousin." 

" Ah ! Mr. Falcon !" answered Captain Dil- 
lingborough. " I thought I knew the face. We 
had the pleasure of meeting three years since in 
Bedfordshire, at Brodenham Hall." 

Hugh remembered the circumstance well, and 
said so ; he remembered also that he had then set 
down Captain Frederick Dillingborough as the 
most insolently haughty man he had ever come 
in contact with, — this, however, he did not put in 
words. The introduction having been renewed 
by Isabel, her step-son w^as all urbanity and cor- 
diality to Hugh, was charmed to renew their 
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acquaintance now that they were united by a 
family tie, had just read an article in the St. 
Stephen's Chronicle, a very clever one, which he 
had been informed Mr. Falcon had written, &c. 
&c. As Hugh happened to have penned the 
article alluded to, he will not be charged with 
morbid vanity, when it is admitted that he was 
pleased with this accidental mention of his per- 
formance, since it tended to show that the ema- 
nations from his pen were not devoid of gossip- 
interest to the readers of the journal just men- 
tioned. 

When Hugh, after playing a hundred and fifty 
tricks with little Harrie, took leave. Captain Dil- 
lingborough, not at all in accordance with his 
customary collected stateliness, accompanied him 
down stairs, and, ere they separated, took steps 
to eflface any unpleasant feelings Hugh might 
retain for him. 

" I have been showing Mr. Falcon the library," 
said Captain Dillingborough, a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, on again entering Isabel's drawing- 
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room. ^^ I thought he might like to see that 
his Political Tracts, the only two of his volumes 
a clergyman could be expected to care for, had 
their place on one of the shelves." 

Isabel was gratified by an attention which was 
at least delicate towards her. 

" He's a handsome, and an agreeable fellow,*' 
observed Frederick. 

" Very much so, and with many other good 
qualities. Till yesterday I had not seen him for 
eight years at least, and had forgotten almost 
everything about him, except that he used to be 
very kind to me.'' 

" You've been recalling old times, then ?" asked 
the son, eyeing Isabel narrowly, and to himself 
noting that she evinced signs of having under- 
gone considerable excitement in her interview 
with her relation. 

" Yes," replied Isabel, simply, teUing him all 
he was about to work out of her with the inge- 
nuity of a detective policeman. " And, will you 
credit it ? I have shed a few tears over the past, 
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— not that I have any cause for regret, as far as I 
am concerned.'* 

" Then, is your grief for him ?" 

" Grief is tod grave and weighty a word to use 
on this occasion. I only shed a few tears, and 
they were not for him. — I am, though, afraid his 
life has not been a happy one, poor fellow !" 

Isabel had, ever since the grand battle that 
took place soon after her marriage in the Brandon 
Close, maintained very confidential and agreeable 
relations with Frederick Dillingborough. She 
imparted to him all her interests and cares, with 
a few points of reserve, as she would have done 
had he been a favourite brother ; and he won her 
gratitude and affection by never-failing attention. 
If she wished to go anywhere where his father 
could not attend her, he was always at her com- 
mand ; when she was in London he kept her 
well supplied with the best and brightest of 
flowers ; and when she was in the country, he 
furnished her with weekly packets of London 
news. So, now, inviting him to sit on a sofa 
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by her side, she imparted to him many more 
particulars of her warm cousinly aflfection for 
Hugh, than, in all probability, she would have 
done, had she trembled under the snaky cold- 
ness of his eye, as some, who knew him well, did, 
or had she had a perfect insight into his nature. 
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CHAPTER vm. : 

THE PORCH IN THE ALLEY. 

Not frosty, but keenly cold, no breeze through 
the close streets, but a raw bleakness m the at- 
mosphere ; no fog sufficient to make wayfarers 
proceed with caution, but mist enough to ob- 
scure the gas-lamps and give pickpockets courage; 
a slimy oozing from every cranny and cleft in 
the pavement, a black tenacious mud in the 
carriage-ways; cheerless and depressing; — such 
was the night Hugh Falcon found around him 
in the great city, on emerging from his club where 
he had dined, and over a jug of claret mused 
on the call made that morning to his old love, 
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and pondered on all she had said, and looked, 
and done. What should he do ? was the ques- 
tion he asked of himself, as he drew his coat 
close round him, standing on the steps of the 
Athenaeum. He had cards for two or three 
parties of the Mrs. Dalmaine order. Should he 
go to one or all of them, and sing his songs, 
amidst the growlings of the men that he was an 
ostentatious coxcomb, and the longings of simple 
girls to be always merry, and live in continual 
laughter, like that ridiculous Mr. Falcon ? — ^No, 
not that one night. 

With no especial object in view, only deter- 
mined to avoid quarters where friends would be 
likely to catch him by the arm and insist on 
accompanying him, he walked on — through 
streets deserted, and silent squares — through 
markets busy with the poor purchasing their 
modest stores in a buzz of excitement, under 
the flare of huge gas jets, and through labyrinths 
of courts and lanes full of wrangling women and 
skulking misery ; every now and then crossing 
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a thoroughfare, down which carriages swiftly 
rolled, throwing on all sides a shower bath of 
dark, oily slime ! 

After threading such an intricate web of gro- 
tesque humanity, without heeding any one before 
or behind him, it was almost with a stiurt of as- 
tonishment that Hugh found his attention arrested 
by a group of figures sitting on the step of a 
church-door, under a stone covering supported 
by pillars. 

The porch was almost of elegant structure, 
but it was placed in a narrow yard not nine feet 
wide, as if stuffed away by a caprice anxious 
to conceal it because it was good to be 
looked upon. The court was very quiet, few 
straggled into it, and those who did so, appeared 
either to have lost their way, or to be languid 
mortals in search of a quiet spot whereon to lie 
down and rest. One lamp fixed to the corner 
of the church, made the objects at that end of 
the passage dimly visible, and threw a vivid 
light in front of those weary toilers who, in the 
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dark shade of the door, were, without interchange 
of words, resting awhile. 

One person rose slowly to his limbs and crept 
away ; a second soon followed the example, and 
in half a minute more a third departed from the 
cold stone that had refreshed him. Theare re- 
mained two women, sitting apart and strangers 
to each other, one with her arms folded together 
in a once smart cotton shawl; the other meanly 
clad, as the occupant of a door-step might be 
expected to be, and nursing a child in h^r arms. 

Hugh saw that they commenced talking ; 
whereupon he crossed over unobserved, and with 
a curiosity not altogether inexcusable, listened 
from behind one of the columns to their interview. 

" It is a cold night," said the girl with the 
folded arms, in a thick voice. 

"Very cold — I have been pinched, but 'tis 
warmer here, I think, than in the streets," 

" Of course. One expects a yard to be 
warmer. But it's a bitter night for a child to 
spend in the open air. Whose is it ?" 
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" Mine. Whose should it be ?" answered the 
mother, sharply. 

" I only asked." 

" And 'twas my husband's too, afore he died." 

" Thank God for that !" said the girl, softly. 

A pause. 

" Darling !" said the mother, relenting ; " dar- 
ling, sit nigher to me ; we shall be warmer close 
together. I ought not to have spoken so 
hardly. I beg your pardon, dear." 

The girl was startled at the kind tones, but 
she drew near in obedience to the invitation. 

" You see," continued the mother, becoming 
communicative, " I have no one to leave Nancy 
with, and I could not let her be at home alone ; 
for she can't take care of herself, and if a mis- 
hap were to come to her, I should never forgive 
myself. God grant his blessing to her ! How 
sweetly she does sleep !" As she spoke, she 
made the child's flannel cloak (her own shawl 
was thin cotton) fit closer to her neck and feet. 
"How old is she?" 

p 2 
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"Past six — she's a wonderfully little thing, 
but extraordinary good." 

" Your husband is dead, you said." 
"He died long ago — -just after Nancy was 
christened. If it had but pleased God to spare 
him, I should be faring better now. He was a 
good man — a right good man. Once, when he 
was ill, he said to me, putting his poor hand up 
to my head, and bringing it down to his mouth, 
' Nancy, if I die, and God pardon my sins and 
take me to heaven, you'll have to die soon, 
Nancy, for it won't be paradise without you ;' 
and then he cried like a child. He wasn't 
often so, but he was always tender." 
" What became of you when he died V" 
" I was very unfortunate indeed. God tried 
me very sore, but I doubt not in mercy, dear. 
You see my husband was a sailor, now working 
to one port and now another, and he was born 
abroad, so we belonged exactly to no particular 
place. And when he died up here in London, I 
was hard put to it. He, poor man, had saved a 
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little money ; and so I hoped to do. But I fell 
into a fever, and when I came round from that, 
my arm became bad, and I was took and put 
into an hospital." 

As she spoke, she raised her right arm, and 
showed that the hand had been amputated above 
the wrist. 

The girl gave a cry of horror. " Lor ! how 
was that done?" 

" It was took off five years agone, in the hos- 
pital. When I was discharged cured, I had 
Nancy to provide for as well as myself, and only 
a left hand to work with. It was very hard." 

" It was cruel." 

" No, no, dear — not cruel, for so it pleased 
God. It was only hard — ^I wanted a start." 

" And you did not get it. The rich ain't 
fond of giving starts to the poor,'* put in the 
girl, bitterly. 

" You mayn't speak so, darling, for 'tis 
wrong. There may be bad among the rich — I 
am sure there are among the poor ; but I've 
found many merciful and charitable friend 
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amidst the powerful and wealthy. Only think 
o' the hospitals — built up and kept out of the 
purses of the fortunate ! You can't think how 
good they were to me what time I was laid up 
with my arm ; the doctors alius spoke gently to 
me as if they felt aQ I could tell 'em, and that 
without asking, and were as sorry for it as I 
myself was ; then the young surgeon who 
dressed me every morning ! he never tired with 
doing for me, cheering me up when I was down, 
with lively sayings, and handling me as tender 
as if I had been his sister or his mother. * Sir,' 
said I to him, the last morning but one afore I 
was discharged, * may God reward you ! for I 
can only thank you ;' and I tried to say more, 
but I couldn't. ' Sister,' said he, ' don't let 
your gratitude be a burden to you, for I'm only 
doing my duty — to attend to the sick is my 
profession.' * Yes, sir,' I answered, finding voice, 
* but we are such poor outcasts, that it seems 
almost demeaning to a gentleman for him to 
wait on us.' *Not so,' said he, calling me 
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* sister' again, ' it's the noblest work we can be 
at. You know who passed years so doing, more 
than eighteen hundred years ago/ And as his 
morning's work was done, he opened my Bible 
and read a chapter to me. This touched me 
very much then, and so it has done often in the 
thinking of it." 

The girl sate in silence, and then folding her 
arms tighter over her breast, made her sullen 
comment. '* A very good young man, I dare 
say; a very good man. I never said there 
were no good folks. The hospital doctors do 
their work, but then they're paid for it." 

"No, they're not — ^not a penny," answered 
the woman, earnestly pleading the cause of her 
benefactors. " You don't know 'em, or you 
wouldn't talk so of 'em. The great doctors and 
surgeons, who come to the hospitals, are rich 
and mighty gen'lmen ; live in grand mansions 
and ride in their carriages, and whenever they 
like, can earn handfuls of gold by feeling a 
lord's or a duke's pulse ; yet they come to the 
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hospitals, where there are none but low and 
stricken people, and work for nothing — all for 
nothing — there ain't a penny of the hospital 
money ever reaches them." 

The girl was staggered by the assurance. 

" No one knowing this can talk hard things 
of the rich," continued the woman. " It's a 
difficult world we live in, I know, dear, and we 
ignorant ones, can't make it out ; and it does 
make one groan and grind inside to toil along 
weary through the streets, hungry, and wet 
through, and fainting , and footworn, and to see 
the great and grand entering splendid shops to 
waste hundreds on luxuries, and to look at their 
carriages dashing along in which they sit easy — 
and we can't find a step to rest on. But when- 
ever my heart gets jealous and discontented, I 
cure it in this wise, — I fix my eyes on some 
grand coach drawn by fine horses, with a gentle- 
man inside, and I say to myself, * There go a 
fiesishian or a surgeon a-gallopin on to the 
'ospital, God bless him !' And then I feel quite 
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happy again — and don't grumble no more. Bless 
you, girl, the rich have their trials full as much as 
the needy ; you know what Scripter says of them, 
how hard it is for 'em to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven ; — and I can quite understand it, for 
pomps and vanities are so charming, that we 
who can never take part in them, can't help 
fretting and thinking about 'em, — only fancy, 
if we had 'em, how difficult it would be not to 
be too fond of 'em ! — Oh ! you are awake, are 
you?" 

The question was addressed to the child in her 
arms, who stretched out its hands and began to 
prattle. 

The church-clock struck the hour of nine — 
slowly and heavily. 

" It'll be late afore I get home, and then it 
wont be no use trying to wake the beauty into 
imderstanding, she'll be so dead tired. She'd 
better say 'em now," observed the woman, speak- 
ing aloud, but to herself ; and then turning to her 
companion, she addressed her as one lady might 
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a friend in her drawing-room. " Would it dis- 
turb you, dear, if Nancy was to say her prayers 
here ? I don't like her to leave 'em 'till later 
than this ; — and as for a place, why any place 
will do ; but if it can't be at home, or in a 
church — ^why, I like the outside of one, dear. 
It may seem foolish o' me ; but all things have 
their uses, — and, as I say, if there wasn't a use 
in them, chiu-ches wouldn't have outsides." 

Folding her arms together more tightly still, 
and biting her lips to keep down some strong 
emotion, the girl said hoarsely — " Let her pray — ► 
I'll stop and listen," 

Kneeling on the church step by her mother's 
side, with her hands folded and placed on her 
mother's lap, the little girl said her prayers. The 
black sky was above her, and the cold wet ground 
was at her feet, but her lips uttered the same 
words of supplication that children, happier in 
their fortunes, reared in warm nurseries with all 
the fostering aids of wealth, trained to wear dig- 
nity gracefully as a flower, addressed that night 
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to Our Father who is in heaven, — ^that universal 
prayer Christ taught us. 

" She said 'em sweetly," remarked the girl, 
gruffly, compelling herself to speak. " I had a 
little sister who used to say *em to me.'* 

The woman now put her child on the stone 
step by her side, and with her one hand busied 
herself in getting out from the bottom of the 
basket, which she bore on her maimed arm, 
some bread and fragments of meat, and a long 
black bottle. 

" Have a morsel with us, dear. Bread and 
meat is what it is, and i' the bottle we have good 
fresh water, and here's a little drop o' gin to cure 
the cold o' the night, which is cutting.'* 

"I aint hungry, thank you," answered the 
poor girl. " But I must just take a crumb, if it 
be only to show I value your kindness. Let me 
nurse Nancy ; just till you are ready to take her 
again. Do let me have her ; — it won't do her 
no harm." 

This request was put so earnestly, and with 
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such manifest effort, that the mother turned 
sharply to her and looked into her face for some 
seconds before she answered, — " May you ? sure 
you may, dear ; and kiss her too as if she wer 
the little sister you spoke of" 

" What colour are her eyes ?" the girl asked, 
after she had taken Nancy to her knees, and 
made friends with her. 

" Don't talk of 'em, darling. If it wasn't so 
dark, you'd see they weren't to be praised," the 
mother answered softly. " Poor Nancy ! — she's 
blind 1" 

The three ate their supper without any further 
allusion to this painful subject, and indeed with- 
out much conversation on any matter, for Nancy 
and her mother had keen appetites, and devoured 
their wretched fragments of food with relish, 
and their guest apparently was habitually taci- 
turn. 

" Well, we must be moving," said the woman, 
when the repast was concluded, returning the 
bottle to its place at the bottom of her basket. 
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under the stock of combs and silk stay-and-shoe 
laces she was vending. 

" Here's Nancy, then/' rejoined the girl ; and, 
she added with emotion, " I am very sorry for 
her, I am very grieved for her misfortune — can't 
she be cured ?" 

The mother shook her head, and tears were 
in her eyes, as she answered, — "No, dear, — 
nought can be done for her. A gentleman, and 
a very charitable one too, who keeps a doctor's 
shop in the Whitechapel Road, told me there 
was nothing to be circunavented for her, and she 
must even go as God made her." 

" Poor little dear I How very helpless she'll 
be when you're gone." 

" God wont desert her, darling," answered 
the woman boldly. " I feel assured He won't. 
He'll raise up some one to help her ; I know He 
will. — rn tell what I should wish for her, and 
'tis, that some benevolent person would take and 
put her where she'd be very kindly treated, and 
where I could see her as often as I liked, and 
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have her taught a trade — say, basket-plaiting^ 
and then have the same charitable person take 
care that she got enough work to support herself 
by it — for, they tell me, 'tisn't always a blind 
hand after learning a trade can make a living 
against them as can see. I'd rather have this 
happen, than have the child gifted with the 
means of living outright, for there's nothing 
to poverty that is so sweet as independence. I 
know it — I know it well ! When Tve been so 
hard pressed, not being able to get enough to 
keep me and Nancy out of the sellings of my 
poor basket, that I haven't known where to look 
for a supper for Nancy, I've begged a penny i' 
the streets to find it with ; but, bless you, swal- 
lowing the bread that was brought with it was 
hke eating disgrace." 

The girl assented, with uttering — " 'Tis so— 
'tis so." 

" But Nancy wont be left alone," continued 
the mother. " Perhaps you think me dreaming, 
and apt to fancy good things ; but ofttimes as 
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I sit a-resting, it may be i' the streets as now, or 
it may be at home, I amuse myself with picturing 
diflferent kinds o' people, men or women, old or 
young, that I should like to have step fonard and 
do as I say for Nancy, and sometimes I even go so 
far as positively to see some one a-coming, and 
just as I say, * ah ! that's he ! — God bless him !' 
I stare round and find there's nobody, but 'tis 
only my fancyings." 

She was silent for several seconds, and then 
recommenced with increased earnestness. " He'll 
come — I know he will ; and his goodness sha'n't 
be unrewarded, even in this world. I'll follow 
him unseen ; I'll keep the very shoes he treads 
in out of the dirt, and he sha'n't know it ; there 
sha'n't be harm plotting agin him anywhere but 
I'll know it, and save him from it. God bless him!" 
Her voice at length was choked to silence, and 
she drew her sleeve across her eyes, to wipe 
away the tears of gratitude shed in honour of 
her coming benefactor. 

" I hope he 'ont be slow in coming," ob- 
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served the girl, rising together with her com- 
panion. 

" In God's own time— it'll be fulfilled," was 
the answer. "You know the promise — the 
seed of the righteous sha'n't be forsaken, or beg 
their bread, and Nancy's father was a good 
man, a pious man, a devout man. But, Lord 
take you to his keeping — are you hurt at what 
I've bejBn a saying ?" 

" Don't mind me, don't mind me," implored 
the girl, sobbing violently. " You are so good, 
you speak to me like a home, as if you hadn't a 
scorn of me. I don't know how 1 came to be so 
bold as to talk with you, fori haven't exchanged 
words with one who wasn't bad, for years." 

Much more of a similar purport, and in the 
same broken voice and forcible manner of grief, 
she uttered, beating her breast and stamping on 
the ground. 

" Don't leave me, then, if you like me," said 
the woman, catching hold of the girl's arm. 
" I am almost as destitute as you ; but I and 
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Nancy have a room far away, right down in 
Whitechapel. Come home with us to-night 
and sleep along with me, and to-morrow we'll 
turn about and see how you can best start out 
to do better." 

" I daren't — I can't — I wont," answered the 
girl in the bitterness of anguish. " I wouldn't 
wrong Nancy with lying my wretched body on 
her bed. You don't know me, or you wouldn't 
offer me so much. I'm a drunkard, a liar, a 
thief I wom't so always, but Fm come to it. 
If I joined with you now, afore to-morrow I 
should steal your blanket and pawn it for drink. 
I daren't trust myself. But it don't matter what 
becomes of me ; it wont be for long, for I sha'n't 
long trouble the world." And bending for- 
ward, she whispered in the other's ear — 

" Heaven help you ! Christ protect and pardon 
you !" ejaculated the mother. " O, pray to God 
before it is too late! do, I implore you! do 
pray !" 

" I couldn't dare. If I uttered a prayer to 
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God, it would curse me, for an evil spirit would 
catch hold on it and carry it to the devil/' 

" ril pray for you," responded the woman, 
softly but courageously, showing resolve in her 
clear, low voice, and at the same time dropping 
her head in humility. 

But the Christian promise did not reach the 
unfortunate girl's ears. Gliding rapidly away 
into the dimness of the narrow alley, away from 
the church, away from the only human heart 
there was in the wide world to show her love, 
away from the rescuer she was. afraid to cling to, 
she disappeared, leaving Nancy and her mother 
on the porch steps with Hugh Falcon standing 
by them, that cold, drear night, under the black 
heavens 1 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A DISCLOSURE AND A DISCOVERY. 

QuoLiBET Street is, as every one knows, 
one of the peculiar nests of surgeons and phy- 
sicians. A large number of people who frequent 
Quolibet Street for medical advice are supposed, 
by polite society, to be altogether ignorant of the 
quarter of the town in which it is placed. What 
Lombard and Threadneedle Streets are to gen- 
tlemen of a fashion that does not permit them, 
under ordinary circumstances, to come eastward 
within sight of Temple Bar, Quolibet Street, 
which, by the way, is not far distant from the 
Bank of England, is to valetudinarians of rank. 

Q 2 
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It is, for the city, a wide thoroughfare, with 
stone-mounted and massive houses on either 
side, of which a few are devoted to offices for 
insurance companies, and organized swindling 
associations of the purest Royal Exchange mo- 
rality, and one, at least, is an in^posing club- 
house ; but with these exceptions, all the habita- 
tions, right and left, before and behind, up quiet 
little courts, and round all kinds of comers, in 
sight and out of sight, are held by philanthropic 
medical practitioners, ready, for a small consi- 
deration, to alleviate human misery, or for no 
consideration at all, to aggravate it up to a few 
degrees beyond death, just by way of experi- 
ment, or scientific investigation. 

After business hours in the city, Quolibet 
Street and its dependencies constitute the great 
rule-establishing exception to the desertion of 
the Lord Mayor's kingdom by the wealthy ; for 
the majority of the successful doctors of the 
Quolibet district reside therein with their wives 
and families, and keep up a liberal allowance of 
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festivity around their Lares, in dinners, and 
balls, and soirees, without having their peace of 
mind at all disturbed by the near vicinity of 
the Aldgate pump. The quarter has its heroes 
and heroines, its prejudices and predilections, its 
ambitions and jealousies, its merits and absurdi- 
ties, exactly as the Close set of a cathedral town, 
ox the members of any semi-collegiate body have 
their feuds and friendships, virtues and vanities. 
Mrs. Archer Bezzlegreen (called Mrs. Morbid 
Eye Bezzlegreen, from her husband's work on 
that interesting subject), the allowed leader of 
ton amongst tike best hospital sety and whose 
annual ball is attended by various noble patients 
from May Fair, has her opinion of Dr. Grounder's 
lady who, as we all know, is a very good sort 
of person, well intentioned and all that, but not 
by birth and education designed for the wife of 
the man who was the first to administer large 
doses of lemon-juice and burnt almonds ip rheu- 
matic fever. Mrs. Groimder, of course, has her 
views, in return, with regard to Mrs. Archer 
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Bezdegreen, asserting that that lady is without 
heart, and that the only sound portion of Bezzle- 
green's Morbid Eye was filched, without any 
acknowledgment whatever, from Barlow's Retina. 
The tone of conversation in Quolibet Street is 
also professional, and, to a slight degree, secta- 
rian, it being understood that in certain drawing- 
rooms microscopic research is to be spoken of 
with more respect than geological investigation ; 
that in Professor Craskgrandle's presence phre- 
nological discussion is to be avoided, and the 
Dodo to be brought on the carpet ; and that any 
aDusion before Mr. Demonstrator Plunkett to 
the white of egg is identical with premeditated 
insult ; but in all circles, globules are regarded 
as the creations of a puerile heresy. 

It was between ten and eleven o'clock of the 
morning after the porch-scene in the last chap- 
ter, and the day was fresh and clear, for the 
wind had risen and blown away the tempestuous 
clouds of the previous night, when Hugh Falcon 
left Gray's Inn and proceeded in the direction of 
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Quolibet Street, for the purpose of calling on 
his friend and medical adviser, George Hassell, 
Esq., F.R.C.S., or, as he was known in the cir- 
cles of the faculty, Hassell's Aneurism. At 
that same time Richard Bannick, Esq., M.D., 
iron-grey, irritable, hook-nosed, rose from his 
breakfast- table on the first floor of No. 45, 
and pitching " The Times" newspaper to Mrs. 
Bannick, went to the window, and standing 
behind the curtain so as not to be seen, inspected 
the state of the street. Bannick's house was 
just at the bend of the thoroughfare, and was 
admirably adapted for a social observatory, as, 
indeed, Bannick himself was admirably adapted 
for a social observator. 

"Bullock has had a good many people in," 
observed Dr. Bannick, testily, turning to his lady. 

" How do you know ?" 

" His door-step shows me, to be sure, ma'am ; 
how the deuce else should I know except by his 
door-step? Are you an idiot, ma'am? or do 
you think me a fool, ma'am ?" 
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*' His doorstep's no sign/' answered Mrs. Ban- 
nick, quietly. 

" How ? what do you mean ?" 

"Mr. Bullock has it pipeclayed fresh every 
morning at nine, and then the servants come up 
the area steps with muddy shoes on, and walk 
one after the other into the house at the front 
door, so the marks of their feet may be taken 
for patients. I have had my eye on that step 
for days past, my dear; and if footprints are to 
be depended on, Mr. Bullock has four visitors 
every morning to his house who never leave. 
If there isn't trickery, his rooms must be full by 
this time, or he eats them as fast as they come 
in." 

" As likely as not. He's rogue enough for 
anything," said Dr. Bannick, appeased, but not 
at all surprised. 

After a pause of a minute, the Doctor ob- 
served, " Our door-step is in a positively dis- 
graceful state. Tell the servants to wash it and 
pipeclay it every morning, my dear." 
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" Of course I will. I would have done so 
before, only I did not know if you would like it.** 

" Mind me, ma'am," cried the Doctor, with 
agitation, " I'm not going to sink into a humbug 
at my time of life, nor do I, so far as I can see, 
sacrifice professional dignity in what I have just 
now said. My request is a simple one — have my 
doorstep pipedayed, and made to look as a door- 
step in this street ought to look. That's all I 
say. As to your domestic arrangements, I 
never dictate to you, and that you know very 
weD. If, after the step has been cleaned, you 
think a little exercise would do the servants 
good, and for purposes of health you order 
them to trot up the area steps and enter the 
fi-ont door, why, in the name of common hu- 
manity, let the poor things do what's good for 
them! Only, ma'am, don't think that Dick 
Bannick, at his time of life, is going to sink 
into a professional humbug ; foi:, if you do, 
you'll find yourself mistaken. Dick Bannick 
and Abemethy are men of the same grain. By 
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Jove ! there are three men now standing at 
Hassell's door. Ten years ago, if I had been 
told that man was going to turn over three 
thousand a year in the profession, I should 
have said he was just as likely to turn a mangle 
out of it ; and now there are three men ringing 
his patient's bell at the same time." 

" All gratuitous, every one of them ; nothing 
like gratuitous patients for decoy ducks ! If 
you only let your left hand know what your 
right hand does, why in a very short time one 
will know as much as the other," replied Mrs. 
Bannick, soothingly and enigmatically. 

"Hallo, here's a rap!" exclaimed the Doc- 
tor, starting back. " Here, give me my spectacles, 
and the last number of the Medico-Chirurgical, 
so that I may be ready to run down." 

Without any unnecessary delay, the maid- 
servant who responded to the summons at the 
front door, came up to the Doctor, who inquired, 
the instant she appeared, " Well, have you 
shown him into the consulting-room ?" 
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" Please, sir," answered'^ the girl, " it weren't 
nobody, but a gentleman who only knocked 
and asked what number Mr. Hassell lived 
at?" 

"Another gratuitous patient," put in Mrs. 
Bannick. 

" Madam," returned the Doctor, bitterly, in 
the tone of a cynic, and waving his hand grandly, 
as if addressing a learned society ; " madam, the 
question simply resolves itself into this — have 
the com*age, intellectual and moral, to answer.it, 
and don't attempt to blink facts, for truth is 
omnipotent. Do gratuitous patients wear bran 
new hats?" 

" Well, my dear, as a rule they don't," an- 
swered Mrs. Bannick, candidly. 

" Did you ever know a gratuitous patient — 
one single one, mark ye, Fm not talking of 
several — with a decent hat ?" vociferated the 
Doctor, suddenly throwing himself into the cha- 
racter of an Old Bailey counsel. " Now, on 
your solemn oath, did you ?" 
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" I can't say I ever did/' replied the lady, 
humbly. 

"I thought not," rejoined the Doctor, tri- 
umphantly. " And there, going into that illi- 
terate donkey, HasseU's house, is the fourth new 
hat that has been through his door within the 
last ten minutes. And by the holy poker, 
there's the fifth \ And I know him !" 

"Who is it?" 

"The most impudent, lying, dishonest dog 
there is to be found in all London," answered 
the Doctor, biu-ning with rage towards Hassell, 
and Hassell's patients, and all the inhabitants of 
Quolibet Street who were more prosperous than 
himself. " He's Mr. Hugh Falcon." 

" What ! the celebrated author ?" 

" Celebrated author ! I don't understand what 
you mean. I'm not aware that such a being as 
a successful author is in existence or, with the 
exception of Shakespeare, ever has been in 
existence. Penny-a-liners, publishers' hacks, 
scribblers, Hbel composers, rhymester^, poor 
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devils who can't keep themselves from starving, 
and ought not to be able, if they could— such 
scoundrels, some with more money, some with 
less, Fve heard of. But celebrated authors ! 
Pugh, ma'am ! I must beg you don't again utter 
such nonsense." 

But as Dr. Bannick is a new friend, let us 
leave him and cross over Quolibet Street to our 
old acquaintance Hugh, in Mr. Hassell's patients' 
waiting-room. 

For half-an-hour, luckily not for two or three 
hours as it might well have been, Hugh had to 
sit in the surgeon's waiting-room, amusing him- 
self as he was best able with scanning the ap- 
pearances of the patients who dropped in to a 
considerable number, and with turning over the 
leaves of some volumes of Punch and the Illus- 
trated London News. 

By the exercise of unflagging ingenuity in 
cultivating these sources of pastime ; by 
conjecturing the maladies with which the 
various patients were afliicted, whether they 
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had fair chances of recovery — whether, if they 
died, their friends would have good rea- 
son to mourn ; by calculating, taking twelve 
patients as an average morning's visitation, 
how many sick men entered that room in the 
course of the year ; then, supposing one out of 
every twenty sick men died, how many indivi- 
duals since dead, had, in the previous twelve- 
months, stepped tremblingly through the door 
to enquire their doom ; and lastly, dividing the 
number of corpses by the number of chairs, 
how many in the same space of time had, in all 
probability, sat in that very chair he occu- 
pied ; — by such, and divers other appropriate pon- 
derings, did Hugh contrive to push on Time out 
of his usual deliberate paces, till his turn for 
admittance to the consulting-room came, and 
he was announced to Mr. Hassell by a melan- 
choly servant who looked on health as vanity, 
and on men as patients. 

" Well, George, you've a tidy assemblage of 
victims in the room there. If they all give you 
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good fees, you're not in a bad position for a 
contemner of wealth." 

" I really don't want them to come." 

" Of course not; they come. The case 
would be altered if they stopped away." 

Mr. Hassell was a gentlemanly man in ap- 
pearance, athletic and inclined to Jbe stout, and 
with a face slightly florid in complexion, but 
thoughtful as well as benevolent in expression. 
His age did not exceed five-and-fcgrty years, and 
his general aspect was that of a much younger 
man. 

" And how are you ? Nothing the matter, I 
hope," observed the surgeon. 

" I am quite well, thank you. It is not 
about myself that I wish to occupy your at- 
tention." 

" So far, so good. But, as your own health 
is not to be the topic of discussion, I will not 
allow you more than ten minutes before I have 
in my next patient." 

" I want your opinion in the first place about 
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a blind child in whom I am interested, as to 
whether there is any chance of restoring her 
sight. In the second place, you must give me 
yoiu* advice as to the best means of getting her 
educated, after she shall either be cured or 
pronounced incurable." 

" Can you give me any further particulars ?" 

" I do not wish to be unconununicative, but 
I honestly have nothing more to say. As to my 
motive for taking, this child under my protection, 
I can only say that I am under strong obligations 
to do so." 

" I'm sorry to hear you say so," replied the 
surgeon gravely, shaking his head. " Sorry for 
yoiu* sake — and for hers." 

There was an awkward silence. 

" You misunderstand me, and I may not allow 
you to do so," said Hugh, breaking the pause. 
" I must be more candid ; but first, you must 
make me a promise." 

" It is made." 

" Tis to let all the pecuniary burden of the 
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undertaking I have in hand rest on my own 
shoulders, even to permitting me to pay you 
the customary fees for your care of the child. — 
I must insist on this. — ^You wont find me less 
ready than heretofore in availing myself of your 
gratuitous aid in my own hours of indisposition ; 
but if you assist me in the present instance, it 
must be as my workman." 

" I've already promised." 

With a smile of gratitude for the assurance, 
Hugh forthwith gave his friend a narrative of the 
particulars of the scene at the church-porch. 

" Now you have the entire case before you," 
he said, on concluding his statement. " Here is 
the poor creature's address, and she will remain 
at home till she shall see you or me. — ^There is 
nothing more for me to add." 

" I'll do all I can for her," said Hassell, his 
tongue faltering slightly and his eyes becoming 
just a twinkle brighter than usual. " But why 
not let me be your coadjutor, Hugh, instead of 
your workman ? You shall supply any money 
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the case may require, but let me give my 
services." 

" You remember your promise ?" rejoined 
Hugh, sharply. '*By your honour you shall 
abide by it. 'Tis no merit in me wishing to do 
this charity, but selfishness — a superstitious sel- 
fishness. I heard that woman last night say 
what should be the reward of the man who 
did her this service, and she will not fail to keep 
her word. She vowed she'd guard my life from 
some great evil, — and (you may smile) her faith, 
strong enough to bring the heavens down to the 
earth, will accomplish her purpose; — and you 
sha'n't share the prize." 

" My last objection to your plan has been 
made. Henceforth, I will be your obedient 
servant." 

Hugh rose to leave, and was repeating his 
thanks to his fidend for his goodness, when Mr. 
Hassell checked him with — " By theway,have you 
been up to the Regent's Park to your relations 
lately?" 
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" I am ashamed to say I have not been for the 
last fortnight. But Emily sent me a line four 
days ago, notifying that all was well." 

" So she would say, if she were dying with 
trouble. But I know what that means. The 
old man, if he doesn't die, will drive her mad. 
He daily gets more irritable, and his delusions 
grow more painful to witness ; but she will not 
listen to any proposition for finding him another 
nurse. She does not look nearly so well as usual. 
Don't forget to call and cheer her up when you 
can." 

"Don't reproach me any more with my 
neglect." 

" I am not doing that, my dear fellow," an- 
swered the surgeon, warmly. " You are all 
goodness." 

*'When I think of it, and am in the 
mood." 

" Have you seen Harvey lately ?" 

" Yes — and he sent me an invitation yesterday 
to dine with him next week. He's a good old 
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fellow, and a genuinely benevolent man — though 
he is a radical/' 

" Faugh ! keep that nonsense for the papers." 
Hugh laughed at the reproof. " But I won- 
der," he added, " what will be the conclusion of 
his attentions to Emily. Will he make her an 
offer?" 

" Yes," replied Hassell, with great tenderness. 
" Most assuredly he will ; and I dread it for both 
of them, — it will give her such exquisite pain to 
refuse him, and the refusal will cut him to the 
heart." 

" I wish she had more hardness." 
" You would not like her less soft." 
" No — no !" answered Hugh, with a sigh. 
" Tis best to be as God has made us." 

" ' Thy will be done,' " repeated Hassell, soflly. 
" George, when the child said those words last 
night, I thought of your little girls. Give my 
love to them." 

When Hugh had said this, the door closed 
upon him. 
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" Poor fellow ! fine fellow !" observed the sur- 
geon in soliloquy. " Fashioned for a giant, and 
to do a giant's work, but now scarcely more than 
an ornament and a plaything. So loveable and 
loved, so pitied and so pitiable ! Yet, still his 
heart is true. — And he looks in better health. 
But I am afraid that can't last !" 

Click ! dick ! went the surgeon's hand-bell, 
and immediately another patient was ushered in. 

The interview with Mr. Hassell changed 
Hugh's intentions with regard to the way in 
which he should spend the remainder of the 
day; for, on turning out of QuoUbet Street, 
instead of directing his steps to St. James's Street, 
where he had contemplated looking a friend up, 
he proceeded by a short cut to Mr. Allerton's house 
in Regent's Park. On his route, as was but 
natural, all the associations by which Emily Al- 
lerton and her little nephew were united to him 
rose before his mind. He thought of his brother 
John, his constant friend in boyhood, who mar- 
ried Alice Allerton, Emily's sister, when she was 
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not more than eighteen years old ; how he took 
her to India and fell at the head of his company 
in a bloody skirmish, leaving his young wife to 
give birth to a child and die — far away from 
England and her sister. He reflected how for 
years Emily had been to him all she could have 
been, had he been her brother; how cheerfully 
she had undergone the privations of poverty and 
performed the tedious oflices of attendant on her 
afflided father; how beautifully she filled the 
place of mother to his nephew, how unceasingly 
her powers of exertion and endurance were tried ! 
Something of wonder broke upon him that she, 
so gentle and so brave, so graceful and so strong, 
with so much to distress and so little to encou- 
rage her, was not more constantly an object of 
his anxiety and admiration. 

"At one time," pondered Hugh to himself, 
'* I thought Everitt would fall in love with her — 
but perhaps his seeing so much of her, and being 
so familiar with her excellences, prevented his 
becoming a worshipper. Anyhow, there is no 
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hope of that now. 'Tis a desperate game he is 
playing. Without a doubt the devil has led him 
into temptation ; for, if there is one thing more 
calculated than another to demoralize a young 
man of a superior nature, it is for him to fall in 
love with a vain woman of the world who is 
above him in social position. Such an ambition 
stimulates the mean — but only degrades the 
noble. I'll put that sentiment down in my note 
book for the advancement of belles lettres." 

Emily was very glad to see him, when he 
surprised her by appearing in the middle of a 
reading lesson she was giving to Arthur. 

" My dear brother Hugh, what a sunshine you 
are !" she exclaimed, making the most of her 
relationship to her visitor. "Mr. Harvey has 
just gone into papa's room, and will chat with 
him for an hour, so your very obedient Emily 
Allerton can conscientiously enjoy your society 
for a while. Arthur, my magnificent, put away 
your books, and tell your unde he has no business 
to bring so pale a face up to Regent's Park." 
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Her cheerfulness did not seem forced, but 
Hugh detected an unusual delicacy in her com- 
plexion, and saw that she was thinner than she 
had been weeks before. 

" Never mind my pale face. — How do you 
come to be so out of condition ?" 

" I wont deny the charge, for I am at the 
end of next week going to be put into condition. 
Mr. Harvey is going to take us all down to 
Slaughton Hill for a month. Arthur will have his 
pony, — papa delights in the prospect, and Kate 
Nugent is to be our hostess. You must come 
down, and watch me as I advance into condition." 

" Such language to use to Emily I" observed 
Master Arthur, indignantly. " Out of condition 
indeed f— ^That's what Mr. Harvey said my 
pony was, when he ordered Mr. Ring to give it 
more corn." 

Hugh had plenty of materials, both in occur- 
rences and powers of description, wherewith to 
make his call an enlivening change to Emily. 
He had seen some pictiu'es lately by artists she 
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especially admired ; — he had literary gossip to 
impart, and he found it was incumbent on him- 
self to enter into the details of some new scrib- 
bling engagements he had made with proprietors 
of magazines. In answer to Emily's enquiry 
whether he had been very gay lately, he gave 
running accounts of the different parties he had 
been to, and amongst them Mrs. Dalmaine's 
proceedings figured. But, strange to say, Hugh 
did not mention even the name of Mrs. Harrie 
Dillingborough. 

" MrJBrookbank knows Mrs. Dalmaine. Was 
he there ?" Emily enquired after a pause, during 
which Arthur had left the room. 

" Surely he was — and in great force. Some 
one, who did not know him, told me his appear- 
ance was that of a distinguished yoimg man," 
Hugh replied with a laugh. 

" He has not been here for a month or five 
weeks," observed Emily with a brightened colour, 
which Hugh did not observe, for he was looking 
out of the window. 
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" He is very fully occupied just now." 

" In legal pursuits ?" 

" I'm not aware they are illegal." 

" Don't teaze one with miserable puns. What 
is he doing ?" 

" He is in love." 

" How grave you have become ! — Is the sub- 
ject such an awful one ? — At worst, the malady 
is not uncommon," replied Emily, merrily. 

" 'Tis no jesting matter. — ^Death is common, 
but not ludicrous on that account," rejoined 
Hugh, responding to Emily's banter with a 
droll assumption of solemnity. 

" Who is the lady ?" 

" Miss Julia Leatheby." 

''Is she beautiful?" 

"Yes." 

" Of good famUy ?" 

" Yes." 

" Is she an heiress ?" 

" Of course. Everitt would not think of 
making matrimonial overtures to a poor woman 
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He is a philosopher, and admires Aristotle, who, 
with an especial view to London fortune-hunters, 
remarks, * wherefore it is matter of necessity, in a 
polity of this kind, for opulence to be respected, 
more especially, where they are governed by 
women, as is the case with the greater number 
of these fierce and warlike nations beyond the 
Celts.' " 

"Is she clever?" 

" About the most talented and accomplished 
girl I know." 

" Then what is there to desire ?" 

" Honestly, Emily, I have no right to say 
that Miss Leatheby lacks anything we should 
wish for in Hugh's wife. But I am instinctively 
repelled by her, and I find myself, unjustly, per- 
haps, accusing her of being a heartless coquette." 

" Has Mr. Brookbank had good opportunities 
of ascertaining her character ?" 

" Literally, none. She is much admired in 
society, as she would be, even if she had not 
four or five thousand a year, and having taken 
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it into her head to approve Everitt, she manages 
to have him follow in her train wherever she 
goes ; hut in private he never sees her — ^for the 
simple reason that she is one of those girls who 
are never in private when a second person is 
present. He is frantically in love, but it is 
altogether with a creature of his imagination. 
To a man of his temperament, beauty is lan- 
guage, and he interprets it by a key taken from 
the poetry and purity of his own mind." 

While saying this, Hugh was gazing into the 
fire, with his fece turned from Emily who was 
sitting at the table playing with a folio of water- 
colour sketches. But as he concluded the 
sentence he raised his eyes to her : — and they 
saw, what caused him to rise hastily, put a 
supporting arm round her waist, and .with his 
disengaged hand raise a glass of water to her 
lips. She was deadly white, and had almost 
fainted. 

Recovering herself with an effort of agony, 
she rose to her feet before two minutes had 
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elapsed, and advancing to the door, said vdth 
quiet firmness. — " Thank you, Hugh. I require 
no more help now. — Keep here for five minutes; 
at the end of that time, I will return, if able to 
do so. If you should not see me again, at the 
' end of that time, leave the house without making 
any observations about me.'* 

She quitted the room, but before the expira- 
tion of the fifth minute, reappeared, pale and sad 
— ^but calm and restored. 

" Hugh," she said softly, " you have discovered 
my secret ; — it is safe with you — safe as if it 
had been whispered into a mother's ear. You 
wont think the worse of me — you know my 
life since I was a little child — you can make great 
allowance for me, and you have suffered as I do 
now. — God bless him, and protect him from 
grief! — God bless you too, Hugh; — for you 
have always been a dear brother to me. Come 
and see me as often as you can ; — but you must 
never allude to this subject to me, any more 
than you may breathe a hint of it to living 
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person ; — still it shall be another tie of affection 
between us, besides those which are sanctified 
by the grave. — Perhaps, this has come to me as 
a punishment for, in weak moments, repining at 
my life of duties, and longing to be relieved from 
it, and taken to one of pleasures. — Go now, 
Hugh, and don't let the remembrance of this 
interview depress you." 

Trembling, Hugh took her proffered hand, 
and pressed it to his lips. Tears fell from him 
as he did so ; but in Emily's blue eyes there 
was no sign of dejection, and her slight hand 
was firm. 

A quarter of an hour after Hugh had de- 
parted, little Arthur re-entered the drawing- 
room, and foimd his aunt sitting at the window 
in sorrowful composure. Taking up a position 
before the fire, he watched her in silence for 
several minutes, and then approaching her, and 
twining an arm round her neck, petitioned, 
" Emily, dear, let us go out in the park now for 
a walk. The sun is shining, and if we cloak 
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up well, it wont be too cold for you. Do, 
please." 

" You forget, Arthur, you are going to ride." 

" I don't wish to ride," responded Arthur. 

" Give me a reason for this whim, and then 
ril gratify you." 

Arthur eyed her wistfully, and after a little 
consideration, replied, " You see, Emily, you 
don't look happy and like yourself. And when 
you are so, you always get more cheerful directly 
you begin to do something for somebody. So 
I want you to take me out for a walk." 

" You're a good child, my magnificent," re- 
plied Emily, patting his head. " You are always 
near to remind your aunt of her duty when she 
forgets it." 

Ere long, she was fulfilling her promise to 
Arthur, by trotting with him backwards and 
forwards in the private garden of the park, by 
the side of the ornamental water. The wind, 
that whistled round her, and beat against her 
fur wraps, was cold, but the sun did his best to 
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wann it ; and in like manner Emily's heart was 
discomforted, but her courage did its best to 
cheer it. 

That night, after Mr. Allerton's tea had dis- 
appeared, after the long, wearisome games of 
backgammon had come to an end, after the 
poor old man, feeble, irritable, and insane, had 
been conveyed to his bed and was asleep, Emily 
knelt at the window of her room, and looking 
out on the park lying in the cold moonlight, 
meditated on the past, and turned h^ gaze, now 
clear, now dim and wandering, to the future. 
She thought of all the good and inspired men 
who from the creation of the earth had, each in 
his own age, laboured for others, careless of 
themselves, regardless of suffering, not anxious 
for fame, not even wanting their print on the 
sands of time to be a mark to human eyes of 
human step, but preferring that their labour 
should bear the fruit of a nameless addition, to 
be perceived only by the unseen, to the happi- 
ness and goodness of man. Had she, too, not 
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duties to perform, the faithfiil discharge of which 
would be an acceptable service of praise and 
thanks to God ? Had she not Arthur to love, 
and protect, and instruct ? Had she not soil, 
ample and rich, wherein to plant her little mus- 
tard-seed, that might, even when she was no 
more, flourish a noble tree, and harbour the 
birds of heaven ? 
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CHAPTER X. 



KATE NUGENT. 



After Hugh Falcon left Quolibet Street, 
Mr. Hassell saw about a dozen patients, one 
after another in succession, and having put down 
two of them in the gratuitous list Dr. and Mrs. 
Bannick were so severe upon, hurried off to his 
hospital, where for three hours he occupied him- 
self with downright toil, requiring nerve and 
muscular strength as well as skill, which no 
prosperous and hard- worked man in London, not 
a surgeon, would dream of undergoing without 
handsome payment. It was past three o'clock 
in the afternoon, when, his duties of charity in 
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the wards accomplished, he jumped into his 
brougham and ordered the driver to convey him 
briskly to Whitechapel Church. 

" Let's see, most of these people can wait till 
to-morrow or the next day," he observed to 
himself during the transit, as he passed his eye 
over a list of the patients then under his attend- 
ance. " There's Colonel Gandy to take nothing 
but arrow-root and barley-water till he sees me, — 
then I'd certainly better not call on him. Lady 
Alice Marlow was at two balls last night, the 
paper says, and is to be at Hinden House to-night, 
so she'll be quite well till to-morrow. Sloper, 
Hilversley, Brown, Smithies, Tomkins — they 
don't want me. I really do not see any necessity 
for returning to town to-night. It would be 
nice to have the evening for a holiday. Perhaps 
I could induce Miss Nugent to spend an hour 
with Polly and Polly's brother. No, I can't do 
that, though ; I must see poor Mrs. Crofton, of 
Bayswater, for, as she does not pay me, she 
must not have reason to deem me careless.*' 

s2 
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Springing to the ground immediately his 
carriage stopped at Whitechapel Church, he 
told his servant to await his return there, and 
quicker than his words were uttered, crossed the 
road, and turned down an obscure street. Ten 
minutes' rapid walking brought him into as 
horrible and impure a spot of foul drains, desti- 
tution, and violence, as can be found even in 
that delightful quarter. The alleys, that crossed 
and threaded each other like net-work, were alive 
with cadaverous and tattered and bespattered 
objects, bearing a faint resemblance to men, 
w^omen, and children, who sidled, and slipped, 
and shambled about, parleying with each other 
in snarls and shrieks. Having worked through 
the worst portions of this revolting region, Mr. 
Hassell came upon a comparatively decent col- 
lection of yards which, though full of the evi- 
dences of poverty, were not without occasional 
tokens of healthy sentiment. Here and there 
pots of jflowers were to be observed slowly dying 
in windows, or blackbirds in cages nailed above 
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garret casements, cheeped out dolefully their re- 
miniscences of, or aspirations for, the country ; 
children were not so universally sprawling in the 
black gutters, but were nursed and cared for, 
instead of being struck and spumed by their 
mothers; dog-torture and kitten-driving were 
less popular amusements ; and the adult portion 
of the community seemed to entertain juster 
notions of the dignity of labour — for there were 
more of them occupied in shoemaking and tin- 
kering than in idling about, staring listlessly at 
each other, and chatting fiercely about no- 
thing. 

" Am I far from Cowley Rents ?" inquired 
Mr. Hassell, of an old man. 

" Turn to your left and you'll see the church. 
Cowley Rents is behind it/' was the answer. 

Following the direction, George Hassell soon 
found himself in Cowley Rents (a long, dismal, 
musty, passage), and entering the open door of 
No.. 87, 

"Does Madge Gardiner live here?" he in- 
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quired of a stout woman sitting on the stairs at 
the end of the contracted vestibule. 

" What do you want on her?" 

*' I am a doctor/' replied Mr. Hassell, avoid- 
ing the question. 

" All right, doctor," rejoined the woman, 
rising briskly. '^ Madge is my lodger, and a 
decent woman she is, too. She has been await- 
ing for you all the day ; I didn't believe you'd 
come — ^you have, though. But as to your doing 
anything for the child's eye — it's all mine." 
And so saying, this singular portress winked 
derisively. 

"But I can see her?" 

"Certainly; and very good it is of you to 
come, doctor. Straight up till you can't go no 
fiirder, and then knock — that'll bring her, I'll be 
bound." 

Having climbed the dark and cramped stair- 
case, Mr. Hassell found himself unable to ad- 
vance except through a door which was opened, 
before he applied his hand to it, by a thin^ 
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delicate woman, not more than five-and-forty 
years old, but, from the influence of bodily suflfer- 
ing and poverty, having the appearance of being 
over fifty. 

" You are Madge Gardiner ?'* enquired Mr. 
Hassell. 

" The same, sir»** 

"Your little girl has the misfortune to be 
bUnd." 

" It has so pleased the Almighty, sir." 
'' I'm a doctor. A friend of mine has sent 
me to look at her." 
" Tm truly grateful." 

The attic was so low, that in the highest part 
of it Mr. Hassell was scarcely able to stand up- 
right, but it was very clean ; the floor was 
clean, the meagre furniture was clean, the quilt 
on the truckle bed was almost white, the ceiling 
had clearly been recently whitewashed by an 
inexpert hand, the striped calico curtains of the 
window were free from stain or taint of dirt, no 
dust rested on the ledges, and the handles of 
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the poker and the shovel were bright with being 
burnished. Even adornment had been attempted, 
for on one wall appeared, in narrow black frames, 
two pictures of sacred subjects. 

" Fm truly grateful, sir, to the gentleman who 
mentioned me to you — and to you likewise for 
coming," said the woman, with a movement of 
deference. " Would you oblige me by taking a 
seat?'' 

As she spoke, she threw an apron over the 
only chair her apartment contained. Mr. Has- 
sell accepted the throne thus prepared for him, 
and, when the woman brought Nancy to him, 
he took the Uttle creature in his arms. 

" I must have a better Ught," he observed, 
moving towards the window, with Nancy in his 
embrace. 

For a short time he made a careful investiga- 
tion into the state of the child's eyes, and then, 
the examination being concluded, said, " There's 
no reason why all this should not be set right. 
How do you like that news ?" 
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" 'Tis too good," said Mrs. Gardiner, her eyes 
sparkling. 

" And now, Mrs. Gardiner — " recommenced 
the surgeon, after a pause. 

The woman started. 

"What is the matter? I don't frighten 
you?" 

" Excuse me, sir,'excuse me. I have been so 
long called Madge." 

" You don't object to my addressing you as 
Mistress?" 

" You're too good," she answered with diffi- 
culty — the kindness with which she was treated 
overcoming her. 

" Come, come, don't break down. I can't 
stop many minutes with you, and yet we must 
say a good deal to each other. The gentleman 
who spoke with you last night is a very intimate 
and dear friend of mine ; he has told me all he 
knows of your past troubles and difficulties — and 
that is as much, I suppose, as I need know at 
present ; the only remark on it I'll make, is to 
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assure you I'm very sorry for it all, and to hint 
that I feel sure brighter days are in store for 
you." 

There was an indescribable healthiness of sim 
plicity in the tone and manner with which he 
said these few words. 

" Now, the best plan I can think of for Nancy, 
is for me to take her while she is under treat- 
ment] into my hospital, where youTl be able to 
see her every day, and there to do my best for 
her." 

" Will there be any danger, sir ?" 
" None. The worst that can happen fix)m 
what I shall do, will be that she wont be 
benefited by it. And the pain will be only a 
trifle." 

" I'm obliged, sir." 

** When we have done our best to give her 
sight, we shall have to think about her educa- 
tion. One of my fiiends is a lady, the best and 
most pious woman the whole world has, who 
spends her life in doing works of goodness, and 
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has amongst other institutions a large school for 
poor children under her control. I purpose 
asking this lady to come to our assistance — 
either to take Nancy into her own school ; or, 
in case she does not obtain her sight, to procure 
her admission into an establishment for teach- 
ing blind children trades. Does this meet your 
views ?" 

" Don't ask me, sir. Tis what IVe always 
dreamed on." 

" And, now, one word about yourself." 

"Not about myself, if you will have the 
goodness, sir, do not. Enough has been done 
for me now — all that I have ever prayed for. 
IVe got gratitude enough in me to be rightly 
grateful for this great benevolence ; but you 
mayn't overdo me with mercies." 

" But you would not refuse to be removed 
from the hard life you at present lead. If we 
could place you beyond the reach of crud ne- 
cessity " 

" I wouldn't wish you to do so — I wouldn't 
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indeed, so don't tempt me. You couldn't easily 
find me employment, sir, that I with my lamed 
hand could do, and I shouldn't like to be a 
weight on any one, least of all on those who 
were helping Nancy. The rich have many calls 
on 'em, more than they can answer to, and I 
shouldn't like, while living easy myself, to feel 
that I was sucjiing up to myself all the charity 
that might go to comfort and support a dozen. 
There are plenty that require aid more than I. 
For though I amn't strong, no one can call 
me weakly ; and by my present labours, which 
are honest, though lowly, I can keep myself 
a-going." 

" Well, well," Mr. Hassell rejoined, smiling, 
" we'll talk of this again. Anyhow you will 
know where to look for friends." 

"If I might be assured o' that, it wod be 
better than money — it wod be dearer than untold 
gold. If I could know that you, sir, would 
learn to consider of me not so much as an un- 
fortunate wretch, little removed from a beggar 
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whom you had given comfort and good deeds to, 
but more as a woman whom you had reason to 
feel warmly to — I am not so bold as to say more 
— as you would feel to one striving to be right 
in a more favourable worldly position than my 
low one, it would make my life better, my heart 
more cheerful, and my mind more Christian. 
Only, sir, don't press more gifts upon me. 
You're very generous, but you can't give me 
love and money both — leastwise, I cannot re- 
ceive 'em." 

This strange entreaty (startling even to George 
Hassell, who was familiar with the poor, and 
understood the meaning of " having seen better 
days," as used in " a low district") was made in 
a mild, weak voice, and in a deferential and 
grateful manner, but with that firmness and 
conciliating courage, which are the ensigns of 
true nobility wherever they are found. 

" You shall have both, whenever you like to 
accept them — my love and goodwill you must 
always have. — Dry your eyes, sister, — dry your 
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eyes, or youTl bring the water into mine also, 
and that you'd be sorry for. — ^What say you? — 
will you call with Nancy at my house to-morrow, 
any time between nine and twelve in the 
morning ? — Can you manage this ?" 

" If you will let me know where it is ?" 

Mr. HasseU gave his address, and with a few 
more kindly sentences took his leave. 

" He's another of 'em ! — he's a 'ospital sur- 
geon — God bless him !" said Madge Gardner, 
when his retreating steps could be no longer 
heard by her. 

"To Slaughton — as fast as you can," was 
George Hassell's brief order, on again stepping 
into his brougham. 

The mandate was obeyed to the letter, if " as 
fast as you can " meant " drive at twelve 
miles an hour;'* for George's servant was 
longing for certain comforts his master's 
larder contained, and George's brougham was 
as light as a cockle-shell, and the horse that 
drew it was a fierce, high-blooded creature, 
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bursting with muscle, and seventeen hands 
high. 

Slaughton, as many country men, and per- 
chance a few Londoners, may not know, is a 
village on the banks of the Thames, just fairly 
out of the smoke of London, and in the green 
fields. "Slaughton Hill," an elegant mansion 
standing in a small but well-wooded park, over- 
looking the village, and on a dear day exchang- 
ing glances with the dome of St. Paul's cathedral, 
is the property of Abraham Harvey, the well- 
known capitalist and manufacturer, whose ex- 
tensive factories occupy a considerable portion of 
the parish, adjoining Slaughton, and lying just 
within the embrace of one of the gigantic hands 
of the metropolis. 

Londoners have a belief that Slaughton air is 
very salubrious,^and to accommodate their wishes 
to have their families benefitted by the bradng 
atmosphere, houses have been built, and added 
to, and multiplied during the last ten or twenty 
years with great spirit, so that away from 
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Slaughton village, farther into the country and on 
the other side of Slaughton hill, there has sprung 
up quite a town of spacious residences for the 
wealthier of middle-class citizens. 

In a goodly house in the village — a large, 
antique, gabled building, with leafy vines and ivy 
covering its walls, and standing in the centre of 
a well-kept garden — George Hassell had his 
house, wherein dwelt his sister, an amiable 
woman, and the two little girls his wife had 
given him before she was removed to a better 
world. When the fierce horse sprung up the 
drive with animated bounds, just to show that a 
six miles' spirt was a mere trifle, and stopped 
short at the front-door, a cry of delight came 
from the interior, which was no bad welcome to 
the surgeon's heart. 

It was dark, the night having completely 
closed in, so George did not look at the strag- 
gling vine-stalks to lament that they were not in 
leaf, or at the garden to moimi that it was not 
full of flowers, but with one of his wide leaps 
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sprung from his carriage-step into the hall, and in 
another second had his two children in his arms — 
their flaxen ringlets blinding his eyes, their pink 
lips covering his face with kisses, and their blue 
eyes and merry voices laughing out their amuse- 
ment because he was imable to pay back the 
salutes as fast as they gave them. 

The business of dinner was commenced as 
soon as the cook could bring it up from the 
kitchen. 

" I have had to make a rapid push to get 
down to you," observed George, when the soup 
was dismissed. 

" I trust you have not inconvenienced your- 
self," answered sister Polly. — " We shall have a 
nice long evening ; give me a knight, and I'll 
challenge you to chess." 

''' I can't stop." 

" What ? — going back to London to-night ?" 

'' By the half past eight o'clock train. It 
may seem absurd to you that I have come so 
far to stop only a little more than an hour, but 

VOL. I. T 
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I knew you would keep dinner waiting for me, 
and I did not like to disappoint you." 

Sister Polly smiled. 

" You're very considerate, George. Disap- 
pointment is a cruel thing to bear." 

"My arrangements to-day were altogether 
put out by the advent of an urgent case that 
occupied me a considerable time." 

" Have you a patient to visit in the village, 
before you return to town ?" enquired sister 
Polly, the expression of her face becoming more 
wickedly mischievous, every moment. 

George was silent, looked at his sister, tried 
to be dignified, strove not to be humble, broke 
down, and joined in the merry peal of laughter 
that issued from Polly's lips. 

Whether Polly was silent out of compassion 
for her brother's state of mind, or only from a 
kindly wish that he should enjoy his dinner in 
peace, unbroken by banter, it would be difficult 
to decide ; — anyhow, she refrained from speaking 
till the conclusion of the repast, except when she 
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gave utterance to some decidedly commonplace 
observation. 

" Here is a bumper of port for my considerate 
brother, who drives six miles to spend one half 
hour with me. He wont stay this evening ten 
minutes longer than he is obliged, I see, so I'll 
reward him at once,*' remarked the sister de- 
murely, when the dessert had been arranged on 
the table. 

" Have you seen her to-day ?" . 

" I was in the school for two hours, and she 
came in for a very little while ; but we exchanged 
a few words." 

" Did she enquire after me ?'* 

" Your self-complacence need not be disturbed. 
—She did." 

George looked triumphant. 

"Don't exult," continued the sister, "she 
could not do less, when speaking to your 
sister." ^ 

" What did you talk about?" 

" She asked me to lend her the book you 

T 2 
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brought me home yesterday. Of course I pro- 
mised to send it by the first messenger I could 
spare." 

" That's weD," exclauned George, a gleam of 
satisfaction running from his eyes. 

" So immediately I reached home, I despatched 
Robert with it to Elm Cottage " 

" Psha ! you were not such a noodle ?" 

PoDy turned away without answering. 

" How a noodle ?" she asked, after a minute's 
pause, coming back from a side table with a 
book in her hand. " You shall have it if you'll 
say ' please,' and promise not to sleep in Quolibet 
Street for an entire fortnight, beginning from 
to-morrow." 

" ' Please' — I promise. Now give me the 
book." 

" And now, noodle," said Polly, with bitter 
emphasis, " I'll be strong-minded enough to 
assist in packing you up in your great coat." 

" You'd like her for a sister ?" 

" Have you my book in your hand to carry 
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to her ? — You know, George, I think her an 
angel." 

Polly attended her brother across the hall, 
opened the door for him, saw him descend the 
steps into the dark garden, closed the door with 
an eflfort against the wind, retraced her steps to 
the dining-room, and sank into an easy chair by 
the fire. 

" Poor George ! poor George !" she com- 
muned with herself, " Kate will never have 
him ! She appreciates him thoroughly, ad- 
mires film, loves him, but she will never marry 
him. I can read the determination in her calm, 
thoughtful face. Oh, that it could be other- 
wise ! How good she is ! Too good for any 
one but him !" 

Down through the village George Hassell 
took his way, till he came to the foot of the 
hill where, on one side of the way, stands Elm 
Cottage, and on the other side is the entrance to 
Slaughton Hill Park. 

*' There's no rain, and the weather is not in- 
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clement. She will, without doubt, be at the 
evening service. Anyhow, 111 step down to 
St. Stephen's — 'tis only a hundred yards.'' 

So sajdng, he crossed the road, proceeded a 
few paces down a byway, and entered the church- 
yard of St. Stephen's, a chapel Mr. Harvey of 
Slaughton Hill had built at his own cost for 
the convenience of the village, and more espe- 
cially for the use of his workmen in the adjacent 
suburb of London and his other operatives in 
the city, whom he used to encourage to spend 
their fine Sundays in the green fields adjoining 
Slaughton. In another minute George Hassell 
was one of a rather numerous congregation, 
mostly fi-om the working classes, in the interior 
of the sacred building. The evening service 
was read by a clergyman with a soft and musical, 
and at the same time earnest, voice ; and por- 
tions of the Psalms and the Evening Hymn 
were sung with pathetic power by the entire 
assembly, the voices of the mass being led by a 
detachment of school-children, and the music of 
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them all being controlled by a well-toned and 
well-managed organ. The chapel was remark- 
able for a few of the more simple and unob- 
trusive of those mediaeval decorations which 
have at times excited so much religious animosity 
in the minds of those who place too much stress 
on trifles, and who deem that our spiritual enemy 
has the good taste to prefer a richly-carved oak- 
bench to a rudely-constructed deal form, fresh 
from the carpenter's plane, or from a pot of 
white paint. 

As the congregation dispersed, a lady, dressed 
in black, with a veil brought forward though not 
drawn over her face, and attended by a female 
servant, passed down the aisle, now and then 
stopping to look a kindly greeting to her poorer 
acquaintance. When her eye fell on George 
Hassell, standing near the door, and evidently 
waiting her approach, a slight flush of surprise, 
of pleasure, and of trouble crossed her pale 
face. 

" Mary hoped to have a long evening with 
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you at chess, she told me this morning," the 
lady said when they were out of the church. 

" She has to be disappointed, for I must catch 
the next up-train. 1 have in my hand a book 
she desu-ed me to give you. Shall I entrust it 
here to Esther ? — But she has enough to do with 
her lantern ; so allow me to accompany you to 
your door, and leave it there." 

" Thank you. Have you been hard at work 
to-day r 

" Pretty well. You, I suppose, also have not 
been idle. But to-morrow will be your great 
day of exertion. Could I be of any service to 
you ?" 

" No, no," was the answer, accompanied with 
a laugh that in the dark declared the face it 
came from to wear a humorous expression. 
" You can employ your time better than in 
making yourself useful to a clothing club." 

" Not more agreeably, though." 

" Another such speech, and you shall pay a fine 
in a double subscription to the Clothing Fund." 
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" I have, I think, this morning found occasion 
for your services in aid of a friend of mine, who 
has a charitable undertaking in hand. I cannot 
speak more fully on the subject, for time would 
not permit me, and I must, before communi- 
cating particulars to you, obtain my friend^s per- 
mission to do so." 

" You know it will give me great pleasure to 
be of any assistance to you. I do not need to 
assure you of that. When will you admit me 
into your confidence ?" 

" May Polly and I spend an hour with you 
to-morrow evening ?" 

" Certainly. Esther, you must provide extra 
cups of tea.'* 

" Yes, ma'am,'* returned the maid. 

" There's the bell !" exclaimed Miss Nugent. 
" You must run to catch the train." 

George signified his assent by giving the 
book into Esther's hands and running oflf, put- 
ting an end to this interesting interview in the 
dark by a cordial but hasty " farewell." 
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CHAPTER XL 



SLAUGHTON HILL. 



Abraham Harvey, Esq., M.P., was a man 
(and at this outset of the chapter the reader may 
be informed he may use the present, instead of 
the past tense, in all that relates to Mr. Harvey's 
character, for such as he was eight or ten years 
since, such, thank God ! he is now) whom the 
world spoke of in divers strains. By some he 
was esteemed excellent, by some as very trum- 
pery ; there was a party who contemned him for 
a mean and stingy spirit, and an opposition who 
lauded him for generosity and courage. 

Bom in a workhouse, educated in early child- 
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hood at a charity school, made over at the tender 
age of twelve years as a parish 'prentice to a 
drunken fishmonger, he, without doubt, saw in 
his legal infancy a rough side of life. But he 
managed to rise — neither by fawning on his supe- 
riors, nor by plundering the weaker than himself, 
nor by selling his soul nor mortgaging it in any 
way to the powers of evil, but by being stronger 
in body, stronger in mind, stronger in purpose, 
and stronger in goodness than the generality of 
men, whether bom in workhouses or elsewhere. 
Those ingenious writers are not rare in our 
literature who boldly declare, or dexterously 
insinuate, that " lowly people " never advance 
themselves to eminence, unless they are the 
creatures of "low** ambition, thirsting for 
wealth, careless of, or even delighting in all 
human misery not immediately aflfecting them- 
selves, and animated by a ferocious vulpine hate 
for " the bloated haristocracy." To these 
teachers and their followers it must either \)e 
incredible, or very painful, that Abraham Har- 
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vey, almost literally picked out of a gutter, 
became, through honourable exertion, a capitalist 
ere he was forty years old, and a member of the 
House of Commons ere he was fifty. 

In the city he was very popular ; men liked 
dealing with him, for they were secure of not 
being over-reached, and felt that his nod was 
more to be relied on than most other persons' 
deliberate assurances ; charity dinners sought 
him out more perseveringly even than they did the 
old Duke of Cambridge ; decayed clerks, whose 
characters were decent, used by strange luck 
to be continually meeting him; and wealthy 
merchants respected his manly virtues almost as 
much as they did his money. 

In Westminster the case was very diflferent. 
Noble lords and honourable members were con- 
tinually sneering at him, and attacking him in 
those polite terms in which very weU-bred men at 
times envelope very vulgar sentiments. Coming 
from the people — " the very dregs of society,*' 
as young Conservative members were fond of 
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repeating, with a bitter emphasis on "dregs" 
— Abraham Harvey was such an audacious 
scoundrel as to remember the fact, and positively 
not to be ashamed of it. Sent into parliament 
by a constituency of working men, he was so 
purblind as to deem it his duty to call the atten- 
tion of his brother legislators to the condition 
and interests of the people. A man of business, 
accustomed to the management of pecuniary 
transactions, and in early life to very small ones, 
and having been taught by experience the effects 
of poverty on the poor, he felt that the raising 
taxes so as not to depress the poor, and the 
spending public money so as to buy the greatest 
possible amount of happiness with it for the nation 
at large, were subjects not to be treated lightly. 
To distributing annual pay to gentlemen who 
did nothing for the state, as a reward for their 
never having done anything for themselves, he 
had decided objections. 

He was laughed at for wasting his valuable 
intellects in trying to save a few ignominious 
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halfpence to each labourer in England; and 
instead of being silenced, he rejoined that a few 
halfpence were no mean trifles to a labourer — 
sometimes even saving him from crimes, some- 
times helping him on his way to heaven. 

Now all this made Abraham Harvey, M.P., 
very obnoxious to a certain set in St. Stephen's. 

" Confound the man ! he's always interfering 
with what doesn't concern him. What should 
he know about sinecures ? he never possessed 
one," said my lord on the treasury bench to his 
conscience. 

" Such a low dog, always talking about the 
people and the dregs he came from," whispered 
Leonard Millicent, Esq., M.P., with a smecure, 
as well as a good fortune his father made for 
him in trade. 

" It is what we get from that blessed Reform 
Bill of ours, MiUicent," replied Edward Corn- 
bury, who at the passing of the Reform Bill 
had not received his first whipping at Eton. 

" Everything mean that fellow has a passion 
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for," continued Leonard, in a whisper ; — " all 
poor devils who can't help themselves, all weak 
wretches who've been knocked down and can't 
get up, he is everlastingly running to protect." 

" 'Tis so ; — but how the deuce should you 
expect anything like chivalry out of a fellow born 
in a workhouse ?" 

Poor Abraham was roughly handled, being 
not only pooh-poohed and coughed down in the 
house, but reviled out of it. Those journals 
that upheld the everlasting principle that the 
upper-crust is not made of the same flour as the 
under-crust, and laughed at the " rights of the 
people " and the " majesty of mud," were very 
violent on his principles — ^paying, as they did, 
so much respect to " the people," to which body 
of course the writers in the said journals did not 
belong, and so little respect to our hereditary no- 
blesse, of which order, as a matter of course, the 
said writers were members. 

The war waxed fiercer as "the low fellow" 
waxed stronger ; and soon every personal pecu- 
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liarity of " the upstart" was made a mark for ridi- 
cule to aim at. Occasionally, when he grew 
excited in debate, he dropped his h's ; this very 
rarely happened — but often enough to justify 
the assertion that, if Mr. Harvej's word could 
be trusted (which, of course, it covdd not), he 
had never in his life addressed the House of 
Commons. 

His features were not what is called classical 
or aristocratic (for, as is well known, the En- 
glish aristocracy have one uniform cast of coun- 
tenance) ; but he had a broad and embrowned 
face, which, of course, no gentleman ever has ; 
and he had a snub nose, a misfortune never 
bestowed on any but low fellows ; — so caricatures 
of him in lithograph were sent through the 
country, rendering emphatic these points in his 
appearance. If he uttered (as he frequently did) 
a sentence of eulogy on the patriotism and 
virtues of the upper classes of England, the 
journals were smart on his being at last ashamed 
of the workhouse, and being anxious to wear 
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plush in a palace. When he alluded (as he did 
once — and only once) to the hardships and 
sufferings of his opening manhood, it was re- 
marked that he never let an opportunity slip him 
of obtruding his sores and degradation before 
the world, with the whining cant of a professional 
beggar. 

£ s. d, was the only subject he covdd get up 
any enthusiasm for. He was a grinding tyrant, 
extracting an enormous income from the toil of 
the multitude — an income he had not ihe 
courage to spend, even penuriously. He would 
buy everything as he would a beefsteak, at its 
market worth ; if asked to choose between 
Christianity and Mahommedanism as a religion 
for the state, he would learn which could be 
supplied at the smaller price, and decide in 
favour of the cheaper ! — So said the papers. 

Mr. Harvey's life at Slaughton Hill was passed 

in strict seclusion, broken only by visits from a few 

very intimate friends, of whom George Hassell and 

his sister^ Miss Nugent and the Allertons of Re- 
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gent's Park were the most valued. Between 
him and Miss Nugent there was some close tie 
— of that the Slaughton inhabitants were well 
aware — but whether the bond was one of rela- 
tionship, or dependance, or simply of aflFection, 
they could not decide. 

Miss Nugent's cottage, which stood on the 
merchant's estate, indeed in a comer of his 
modest park, was daily visited either by Mr. 
Harvey himself, or by a servant from Slaughton 
Hill, bearing a note, a message, a present of 
game or fruit, or a parcel of some kind. Elm 
Cottage had no stabling accommodation, so 
Miss Nugent's pony and phaeton were taken 
care of in the Slaughton Hill establishment ; 
and in rainy and inclement weather a close car- 
riage from the same quarter was always at her 
service. The schools Mr. Harvey had established 
were under her control ; the hospital he had 
founded was under her supervision ; the chapel 
of St. Stephen, which we have already entered, 
though erected at his expense, was built after 
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her designs. For years this intimate relation 
had existed between the lady and the owner of 
Slaughton Hill, so that in the neighbourhood it 
was understood that, for aQ charitable purposes. 
Miss Nugent was the real posessors of her 
friend's wealth. 

Of Miss Nugent's private history, the curious 
of her neighbours had only very scanty materials. 
From her appearance, and from the fact that she 
had resided nearly twenty years by herself in 
Elm Cottage, they knew she must be over forty 
years of age. When she first entered that habi- 
tation, in the second year of Mr. Harvey's resi- 
dence at Slaughton Hill, she was young, very 
pale and emaciated, as if from recent and severe 
illness, was always dressed in black, and wore a 
slight white cap — not a widow's cap, but some- 
thing like one — ^which proclaimed that its wearer, 
though young, wished those who came in con- 
tact with her not to bestow those peculiar atten- 
tions on her which are shown, to youth and 
beauty. Immediately, she commenced the life 

u 2 
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of a sister of charity, visiting the poor, instruct- 
ing in schools, and ministering to the sick ; and 
from that time, without relaxation of energy, she 
had persevered in this course of self-elected duty 
— every succeeding year increasing the scale of 
her benevolent operations, and manifesting that 
she was more than ever devoted to her pious 
career. 

Twenty years of this life had made little 
difference in her aspect or her character. Her 
face was still pale and pensive ; her form was 
still slight and fragile, little betokening the 
strength and powers of physical endurance she 
possessed ; and her dark eyes were still fasci- 
nating with an expression given them by sorrow, 
the memory of which could never be effaced. 
Time had mingled a few threads of white with 
her brown hair, and with them had given her 
something more of serenity and elasticity of 
mind, — but, otherwise, she was the same, even 
to her dark dress and plain white cap. 

Thus much, and little more, did the Slaughton 
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gossips know about her. Beholding the vague out- 
line of her charitable labours, they believed her to 
be a sincerely good woman ; her manners they al- 
lowed to be gentle and conciliating, and it was 
dear even to those who only casuafly conversed 
with her, that she was highly educated and con- 
versant with the world, as well as refined in tastes 
and devout in aspirations ; but they were annoyed 
they could not learn more of her — whose child 
she was, where she had dwelt, and what done as 
a girL And, perhaps, they were slightly piqued 
in her maintaining so strict a domestic privacy^ 
admitting no one to her abode but Mr. Harvey^ 
George and Mary Hassell, the clergyman of St 
Stephen's, Emily Allerton, and two or three other 
especial friends. A few there were whose vexa- 
tion was compelled to find vent in anxious doubts 
as to her orthodoxy. *' A very good woman she 
is, and has done great things for the poor, 
without ostentation, and I must own that in 
the observance of her religious duties she is very 
unobtrusive of her own peculiar views, but—-'' 
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and here Mrs. Pendle would pause, fold her 
hands, and look doubtfully at Dr. Pendle, the 
principal medical practitioner of the village. 
" Sadly narrow-minded, my dear — sadly narrow- 
minded !" the doctor would respond ; " she runs 
a good chance of going over.'* — " A good chance 
of going over ! why, she is half-way over already,'* 
Miss Pendle would observe, shaking her head 
gloomily at the prospect of the demi-going-over 
in question being converted into a whole one. 

The demands which his commercial engage- 
ments and his political duties made on his atten- 
tion, secured Mr. Harvey from requiring the 
pleasures of society for the purpose of driving 
away ennui. Every morning saw him in his 
factories and in the city, and every evening 
when the House sate saw him in his place in 
the Commons. His business friends he enter- 
tained at his clubs, and his political friendships 
he cultivated in Pall Mall and Westminster ; it 
was rare that any guests, with the exception of 
the Hassells, Emily AUerton, and Miss Nugent^ 
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and their especial adherents, were invited to 
Slaughton Hill. 

The seclusion of that spot Mr. Harvey guarded 
with strict jealousy ; and a delightful place, worthy 
in every respect of his care, that spot was. The 
park descended, from the table on which the 
mansion was placed, in graceful undulations to 
the Thames; the trees were numerous, well- 
grown, and of the best timber ; the conservatory, 
ample and magnificent enough to stand by the 
side of a ducal palace, was stocked with an abund- 
ance of the rarest flowers and shrubs, which were 
collected from all the quarters of the earth, and 
were nursed by the best gardeners money and 
praise could procure; the grounds devoted to 
horticulture were laid out with exquisite taste, 
and contained almost as many fountains as par- 
terres ; the few horses the stables contained were 
of pure breed, and remarkable for beauty ; and 
the house itself, not at all too large for the 
country box of a bachelor of Mr. Harvey's 
wealth, was appointed with an equal regard to 
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elegance and comfort, and contained, in painting, 
statuary, and china, a collection interesting to 
artists. Once every year, for a month in the 
autumn, Slaughton Hill was alive with staying 
guests, — ^Emily Allerton and her father. Miss 
Nugent, George Hassell and his sister, and occa- 
sionally Hugh Falcon and Everitt Brookbank, 
forming a circle round the benevolent proprietor ; 
and it was rare that a week passed in which 
those of the above, who dwelt in the village, 
did not come up to Slaughton Hill for an even- 
ing of music and conversation ; but with these 
exceptions Mr. Harvey's retirement was unbroken, 
and he was left to the solitary enjoyment of his 
flowers, paintings, and music — to each of which 
he was passionately devoted. Certainly, at 
Slaughton Hall he seemed to have a taste and 
ideas beyond pounds, shillings, and pence. 

It has already been shown, in more places than 
one, that Mr. Harvey was attentive in calling on 
poor Mr. Allerton in Regent's Park. Then- ac- 
quaintance conamenced when the former first 
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entered the House of Commons, in which as- 
sembly the latter also had a seat. Their know- 
ledge of each other was very slight (for they 
were opposed on every subject of politics and 
morals) till Mr. AHerton, on retiring with 
fading intellects and broken fortunes, from 
public life, was induced to have recourse to the 
merchant for advice on his worldly affairs. At 
first, the latter was not inclined to enter into a 
discussion on the financial entanglements of his 
applicant, who had throughout life shown himself 
a heartless, vain, and unprincipled man of plea- 
sure. But a visit, which Mr. Harvey paid to 
the unfortunate man's home, the sight of Emily 
AHerton and her sister, then two beautiful 
children between thirteen and fifteen years old, 
and the discovery that they had no near relation 
to protect them, with the exception of their un- 
worthy father, wrought a change in the mind of 
the man of business, who had previously deter- 
mined to let the miserable old scamp who asked 
his aid seek help elsewhere. From that time he 
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occupied in reality the position of parent to the 
two girls. 

" They are still at their exercise ; I am afraid 
they'll walk too much, — *tis the third time that 
they have passed the windows, and it's at least 
a mile and half from one gate to the other." 

This was said by Miss Nugent to Emily Al- 
lerton, as they sat, at the opening of spring 
(towards the conclusion of that month's visit 
Emily told Hugh she was about to make to 
Slaughton Hill, for the purpose of getting herself 
into condition), in one of the windows of a small 
drawing-room that commanded a view of the 
river, and the most picturesque portion of Mr. 
Harvey's demesne. The observation was directed 
towards the speaker's host, and George Hassell, 
who, in the cold air, and under a cloudy sky, 
were taking brisk walking exercise on the coach 
road that crossed the park, at a time midway 
between the ordinary hours of luncheon and 
dinner. 

" They are two fine men," said Miss Nugent. 
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"Mr. Hassell is the younger and the hand- 
somer ; but Mr. Harvey has the advantage in 
respect of stature." 

" They are two good men," responded Emily. 

" Would that every one knew it as well as we !" 

" The world, then, wovdd only praise them ; 
and they do not require the encouragement of 
commendation." 

" I do not want them to be loaded with flat- 
tery and adulation ; but it is cruel to me, cruel 
to Mr. Harvey, that he shovdd be traduced with 
such malignant violence in the journals." 

" Is he pained by such pitiful expressions of 
party rancour ? Surely, if he sees them, they 
only amuse him." 

" You are mistaken. He loves all men too 
much not to be deeply moved by avowals of 
their hate to him. When he first entered poli- 
tical life, — and he did so, as you know, at the 
urgent request of his present constituency, — he 
used to show me the slanders in the newspapers 
with tears in his eyes ; and once he said, * Per- 
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haps when I'm dead, men will read this and 
believe it.' '' 

" But he has consolation in the gradual tri- 
umph of his own ridiculed opinions." 

" Thank God, he has ; but that is not enough." 

" I wish he had a wife." 

" I trust he may yet have one," replied Miss 
Nugent, raising her eyes and fixing them on 
Emily. 

" Do you really think he will ever marry ?*• 
the latter inquired, with interest. 

Miss Nugent sighed, paused for a few seconds, 
and then slowly answered, " I am afraid — never." 

" Did he ever make you an offer, Kate ?" 
Emily asked, simply ; " I mean, years back." 

A deadly paleness shot into Miss Nugent's 
face that was, under ordinary circumstances, 
not remarkable for freshness of colour. Emily 
chanced not to be looking at her, otherwise she 
would have seen that her words had struck 
home to the feelings of her friend. 

" Earnestly I beg of you, Emily, to dismiss 
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any such suspicions from your mind. How 
good, how noble, how generous, how considerate 
he has been to me for one half of my life no 
tongue can tell ! But never once has he be- 
trayed a feeling that either was, or could become, 
the love you are thinking of. If you knew some 
passages of our early histories — my early history, 
I mean — you wovdd not need this assurance that 
Mr. Harvey has never, for one instant, dreamed 

of making me his wife I wish I had 

courage to tell you more, that it was right for 
me to be perfectly open with you. But a pro- 
mise to him ties my tongue ; and if that were 
removed, cowardice wovdd keep me silent." 

This speech was made with manifest suflfering, 
and as she concluded, the tears fell rapidly over 
the speaker's face. 

It was a strange position that these four 
friends — the two men in the park, and the two 
ladies in the drawing-room — occupied to each 
other. As George Hassell and his host strode 
up and down the coach-road^ discussing with 
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earnestness the propriety of parliament allowing 
a new line of railway to be commenced, each 
had, in a retired corner of his consciousness, a 
picture of Miss Nugent and Emily AUerton, 
who, they knew, would make their six o'clock 
dinner an unusually pleasant one. George knew 
that he was deeply in love with Miss Nugent, 
and that he had made up his mind to conclude 
that, his fourth, year of diffident homage by an 
explicit declaration of his attachment ; he knew, 
also, that his companion, notwithstanding the 
discrepancy of age, had conceived a passionate 
devotion for the girl he had protected from her 
childhood, and with whose excellences he was 
familiar. And knowing this, George pitied 
Abraham Harvey, for he saw that his hopes 
were destined to disappointment. Mr. Harvey, 
on the other hand, was equally familiar with and 
equally commiserated the state of George's affec- 
tions, for he was well aware that had George's 
advances to Miss Nugent been of a more de- 
cided character, and afforded an opportunity for 
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their distinct refusal or acceptance, he would long 
previously have been convinced that his suit could 
never be successful. So it was in the park ; in 
the drawing-room the case was somewhat other- 
wise. Emily was totally ignorant of the passion 
her good friend, Mr. Harvey, cherished for her ; 
had she had the slightest suspicion of it, she, of 
course, would not have come for a month's visit 
to Slaughton Hill; but she had long discerned 
the especial regard Mr. Hassell bore to her 
friend, Kate Nugent, and had long felt assured 
that the moment of its avowal would immedi- 
ately be followed by the commencement of deep 
and lasting sorrow to him. Lastly, Miss Nugent 
was intimate with the condition of Mr. Harvey's 
heart ; and was not less certain his love would be 
rejected, than she was assured of its existence. — 
Had she not for years studied his character — its 
fervour, its manly simplicity, its child-like fresh- 
ness^ and its incapability of pettiness ? and could 
she be in error on such a poiot ? In gratitude 
to him, and admiring love for him, was not the 
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ever-present wish of her heart to procure for 
him that which would contribute to his enjoy- 
ment? Had she not done her utmost to inspire 
Emily with that ardent love for her careful 
guardian which should make her ready to give 
herself to him? And was not Miss Nugent 
conscious of having failed in her undertaking ? 
Nay, had she not, while making her Jesuitical 
endeavours, acquired information, full and com- 
plete, that Emily loved another with the high 
warmth of her affectionate nature, which other 
could never be hers ? 

" I was not thinking of recent days," said 
Emily, after a pause, during which Miss Nugent's 
excitement had subsided ; " I have never ima- 
gined there was any probability of your becoming 
his wife, or any other'sJ^ 

** I am very glad to hear you say so." 

" At one time I used to wish it might be 

otherwise, and that your determination might 

be altered. Even till lately — till within the last 

very few weeks — I hoped that you might make 
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happy a man so good — I had almost said so 
worthy of you — as Mr. Hassell ; for though we 
have never exchanged one word on such a sub- 
ject till to-day, I long since discerned how he 
loved you, and I fancied — why I cannot say — 
that Mr. Harvey wished that his suit might 
prosper." 

A blush ran over Miss Nugent's face, for this 
was the first time that any one had addressed 
her on a subject that had occupied much of her 
thoughts, and caused her much uneasiness. 

" I do not wish unsaid what you have just 
uttered, though your remarks do pain me," she 
answered. " More than once I have thought of 
touching on the subject to you, for, of course, I 
was aware that your silence was not that of 
ignorance. I cannot tell you how much per- 
plexity and annoyance I have suffered for months 
and months — ay, years— trying to discover some 
way of showing him that his wishes cannot be 
realized, and finding none. Mary Hassell knows 
well what I have in vain endeavoured to teach 
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him, but he will not believe from her lips that 
which she learnt from me. So it must continue 
for a little time ; his imagination and love for 
me must still blind him to the meaning of my 
reserved, cold, constrained manner to him ; and 
at last, when he asks me to be his wife, he must 
suffer the pain that only th6 finest natures expe- 
rience. Oh, that I could save him from it !" 

"Do you not — can you not love him?" 
asked Emily, pleadingly. 

Again the expression of deep grief which 
Miss Nugent wore a few minutes previously, 
returned to her pale face ; the dark eye flashed 
— ^as if with indignation at the enquiry ; but the 
thin lips were pressed together to retain any 
irritable speech her heart might prompt her to 
make 

In a minute the gust of feeling had passed, 
and she answered softly, " Emily, my own dear 
Emily, do not search me ; do not try to read all 
my heart: I would not have you see it. If 
you perceive in me that which does not appear 
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reconcilable with the course I have taken m life, 
if you detect any sign of an affection that would, 
if indulged, lead me from the duties I have for 
long laboured to perform, do not speculate on 
my weakness and inconsistency, but rather en- 
courage me to persevere, and yet the more 
believe that that must be fittest for me to do, 
which I do in spite of the opposition of selfish 
considerations.^ 

" Dear Kate, you are very good," replied the 
lovely girl, putting her lips to those of her senior. 
" Do take me nearer to you, and let me know 
more of you, for indeed I require your assistance 
and your sympathy. At times I am very 
unhappy." 

"We all are." 

" And my life seems blank and useless." 

" No, no — it is one of duty ; it cannot there- 
fore be fruitless." 

" But it is of duty endured, not loved. I do 
not cheerfully acquiesce, but sullenly submit. 
My wretched selfish self is always before me." 

X 2 
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" What do you find hard to bear ?" 

" Existence. It is very wicked, and I have 
striven with all my power to do better. I am 
steeped in discontent, and covered with dejec- 
tion." 

As she said this, her manner, even more than 
her words, spoke of heart sadness. 

" Tell me more, Emily." 

" This is quite new to me — at least in its 
present excess. Of course I knew that my lot 
was not a very enviable one, in a worldly sense ; 
that I had to bear many troubles, and had 
several onerous tasks to perform. My father 
had to be nursed, and Arthur to be cared for — 
taught; I had to pass many days and weeks, 
not only away from agreeable society, but also 
subjected to numerous vexations. But I need 
not repeat them to you, who can well imagine 
them." 

" I know them, dear Emily ; I have watched 
you, and admired the cheerfulness and womanly 
courage with which you exerted yo\u*self." 
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'' But sdn at the best^ I never was gratdul to 
God that he had bestowed so many blessings on 
me, but rather found satisfaction in reflecting 
that I was so little dq»^essed by, and so little 
discontented with, my lot. J was always looking 
forward to a time when I should be removed to 
a brighter and happier position in life, when I 
should have more to gratify and less to perplex 
me. More than once, when my poor father has 
required more unceasing attendance than usual, 
I have regarded his demands as imreasonable^ 
and have felt to him rather as if he was a petu- 
lant patient than a parent A great deal of 
praise has been bestowed upon me imdeservedly. 
My equable temper, good health, and hopeful 
disposition made my burden light ; and light as 
it was, I was prone to look forward to the time 
when I should be freed from it. But now " 

" What would you have now ?" Miss Nugent 
asked, laying her hand tenderly on Emily's. 

"Not escape from my duties, but escape 
from selfish despondency; not relief from my 
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external assailants and trials, but some protection 
from those that dwell and do their work within. 
You think me very wicked ? repining fretfully 
on being so lightly afflicted?" 

" Indeed I do not judge so. And your afflic- 
tion is not light ; it is not the less heavy for 
being made up for the .most part of those petty 
griefs self-respect would not permit you to 
name; nor is your task the less easy because 
much of it consists of those humble offlces 
which are great only in their irksomeness. You 
needed all your happiness of temperament, of 
bodily strength, and of hope ; but of all these 
you have been robbed by a severe blow — bitter, 
though sent from heaven. Do you not re- 
member the lines of the poor old poet ? 

' All these are mine, and heaven bestows 
The gifts, and yet I find them woes.* 

If you have read my secret, so have I yours. 
Oh ! my dear Emily, how could you fear I 
should judge you harshly ? We are sisters in 
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suffering, ought we not also to be sisters in 
charity?" 

Much more these two gentle women said to 
each other, the matter and form of which can 
be easily supplied by any man whose heart has 
conversed with that of a pious mother, or who 
has spoken earnestly on sacred things to the 
sister of his childhood, (»* who has knelt in 
prayer with a good woman. And on him who 
has done no one of these three things, may the 
Just God have especial compassion ! 

The great front door of the house opens, 
steps and voices are heard in the hall ; then the 
door of the drawing-room turns on its hinges, 
and Mr. Harvey and George Hassell enter the 
apartment — now dim in dusk-light. 

"Ah! you alone?" says George Hassell to 
Miss Nugent ; " I thought Miss Allerton was 
with you." 

" She left me the instant you entered the 
house by the opposite door. She has gone to 
Mr. Allerton^s room to see if he is awake 
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from his nap, and whether he will join ua to- 
day at dinner." 

Mr. Harvey retired into the hall, closing the 
door after him. 

" Can you spare me five minutes?" George 
asked. 

" Five times five, if you wish for so many," 
Miss Nugent replied, wondering why she trem- 
bled. 

" It is about the blind child — ^blind no longer, 
thank God — that I wish to speak." 

" Oh !" exclaimed the coward, thankfijl at the 
reprieve. 

" On my offering to answer for your being a 
faithful keeper of a secret, my friend, no other 
than our mutual acquaintance, Hugh Falcon, 
commissioned me to tell you all." 
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of Public Life. 1 vol. 8vo with Portrait, 7s. 6d. bound. 

*' This work ought to have a place in every political library. It gives a complete view 
of the sentiments and opinions by which the policy of Lord Palmerston has been dictated is 
a diplomatist and statesman." — Chronicle. 

" This is a remarkable and sensonable publication ; but it is something more — ^it is i 
raluable addition to the h\9lOT\ca\ \.tev\*\u«% ol owt touutrY during more tiian forty of the 
roost memorable years of out am\a\&. N\ « «wTvt%vVj tt^iQiKttivcA. >Xi% NOc<a,v&< to gencftl 
perusal.*' — Standard. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



HElEfflDEtB OF THE COURT AND CABINETS OF 

GEORGE THE THIRD, From Original Family Documents. By 
the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G., &c. The 
Third and Fourth Volumes, comprising the period from 1800 to 1810, 
and completing this important work. Bvo., with Portraits. 30s. bound. 



From thb Timbs.— "These volames consist in the main, of letters written by the two 
brothers. Lord Grenville, and Mr. T. Grenville, to their elder brother, the Marquis of 
Buckingham, for his information as to the political circumstances of the time. In the two 
former yolumes a great amount of curious gossip, and of valuable information, was 
cootaioed relative to the formation of the Coalition Ministry, the King's illness in 1788, 
and the early period of the war with revolutionary France. Volumes 3 and 4 talce up the 
tale where volumes l.and2had left it i and herein we find a connected narrative of the 
many tttrring historical events which occurred between 1800, when Lord Grenville and 
Talleyrand were in correspondence respecting Bonaparte's proposals for peace. Until the 
return of the King's malady in 1810 and the debates in Parliament relative to the regency. 
The present collection is more valuable than the last, inasmuch as Lord Grenville, having 
attained higher dignity and experience, is a more dispassionate observer of passing events. 
Whoever would desire to read the running comments of so eminent and well informed a 
imm as Lord Grenville upon a decade so interesting as that of 1800—10, would do well to 
consult these volumes. Lord Grenville was certainly among the most far-sighted men of 
bis time} and to him, from the first, belongs the credit of appreciating truly Napoleon 
Bonaparte's position and designs. He did so even to a higher degree than Pitt j and it is 
most remarkable how far his predictions have been verified by the event, even when 
submitted to the sharp test of the judgment of posterity. The principal points on which 
light is thrown by the present correspondence are, the negociations before and after the 
Treaty of Amiens until the time of its rupture — the true character of Addfugton's Admlnis. 
tration, and the relations between *The Doctor' and Pitt — the formation of the Pitt and 
Sidmouth Cabinet, when the King's prejudices against Charles Fox were found to be insur- 
monntable— the Grenville and Fox short Administration— the Duke of Portland's Cabinet— 
the expedition to Portugal, with its climax at Cintra — the Duke of York's scandal with Mrs. 
Clarire — Sir John Moore's retreat, with the earlier Spanish campaigns of Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, and, finally, the disastrous Walcheren affair. There is much curious mutter inter- 
posed in the shape of precis upon the situation of affairs written from time to time by Lord 
Grenville himself; and perhaps still more curious reports made to the Marquis of Bucking, 
ham by a certain — , whose name remains a mystery, but who seems to have been 
tolerably well acquainted with the arcana imperii at the beginning of the century. There 
is much in these volumes which well deserves perusal. There is a portion of their contents 
which possesses nearly as high a claim upon our instant and careful consideration as the 
Minutes of the Sebastopol Committee." 

Fbom tbx Atbbnaum. — '* The present volumes exhibit the same features as the former 
portion of the series. The general reader is entertained, and the reader for historical 
purposes is enlightened* Of their value and importance, there caannt be two opinions. 
There are abundant revelatkms of interest to arrest attention in many of these papers. On 
the characters of George the Fourth and the Duke of Wellington there are some very 
valuable letters. In Court scandals, the affairs of the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke are 
brought under notice | and in what we may designate as public scandals, the ' horrors of 
routioe' receive abundant illustrations in the letters about the Wi:Le\x«T«tL ^^^«^\x\<^w^ 
awl on the Peninsular War. Our extracts sufficiently a\iOW \.Yxe \A^\xVuV«t^iX\i^\oTv^^^% "^ 

t volnznea." 



HURST ANP BLACKETT's NEW FUBLtCATTONS. 



E^lSTERN hospitals and ENGLISH NUBS^SS 

The Narrative of Twelve Months'^ Experience in the Hotpiiato of Kvolali 
and SciU;ari. By A LADY VOLUNTEER. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
I vol. post 8to» with IlUistratioiis, 6»b bound. (Just Ready.) 

" A, production which, not only ia the Mibject-iMttterr but in Its tveatinept. to filled witb 
Che purest and best erideoces of womanly tenderness. Wlrat the nurses did for oar sick 
and wounded soldiers — how they ministered to their wants and assuaged their snfferingt^ 
how that composite body of hired attendants, sisters, nunsr and lady Tolunteers, woriced 
together for a conKno» ot^et— how their duties were apportioued— an(* h<wr, hr health or 
illness, theiv tiase passed away — axe aU faithfully and minutely detailed in tlMsc TolumsSk 
' ETastern Hospitals and English Nurse* ' will, no dou1>i, command a good circulation.'' 
— T*e Times. 

"The story of the noble deed* done by Mis» Nfgftcingale and her devoted* riflte^booii 
will never be more eflfectively told than in the beautiful narrative contained [in these 
toiumea." — Jlohn IMt. 

** Our readers will find roach to interest tbenk in the Lady Voluotear** accooot 'pt hn. 
laiiours.** — Athenaum, .„ ,: - 



JOURNAL OP ADVENTURES WITH THE BRITIS5 

ARMY, from the Conimencement ef the War to the Fall of SebaBtopoL 
By GEOBeS CATENDISH TAILOR, late 95th Regiment. 2 vok 
post 8vo., 2l8. bound. 

** The evidence these volumes ctntain Is ezeeediiigly valuable. Th« real state of tt&f» 
is here exhibited ''—John Bull. 

** There was scarcely an occurrence of any Impartance that Mr. Taylor was not im eye- 
witness of. Bttlaiilava, Inlcermann, Kerteh, the operations in^ the Sea of Aaof, Anap^ the 
storming of the Aialolcoff and the Redam and the taking possession of Sebaatope l f Seh 
event ia detailed in thai concise but clear, professional style which we have not met with 
before."— CTwi/cd Servics Qaxette. 

** Mr. Taylor's Journal is valuiU>le for ifs geoaineoMS^ and fier the extent of ezp^cnet 
embraced in iiJ'—£*amineft» 



TURKEY: ITS HISTORY AND PROGJffiSSf PROM 

THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OP SIR JAMES POKTEB, 
Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople, continued to the Present Tmer 
with a Memoir of Sir Jamks Porter, by hiii Grandson, SIB GE0B6K 
LARPENT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., with Illudtrations. 16». bound. 

" These volmnea are of an authentic character and enduring interest." — Aihenmmm, 

** This highly interesting woric consists of two parts. The first volume, after a memoir 

of Sir James Porter, proceeds to ghre a general description of the Turkish Empire, of it> 

natural and industrial productions, and its commerce, a slietch of its history Arom the in- 

vasion of Europe to the reign of Sultan Mahmud II., and an account of the religion sad 

the civil institutions of the Turks, and of their manners and customs, cbielly fiom tke 

data supplied by the papers of Sir James Porter. In the second volume we are made se* 

quainted with Turkey as it is } the religious and civil government of Turlrey, its Leglslataic^ 

the state of education in the Empire, its flnancesy its military and naval atiengtb, tad*' 

social condition of the Turks, are oILWtv «\icc«w\oTv\ktQu^fat under review. The work gives a fUkr 

and more life-like picture of thepTes«u\%\AXftoVX\i«0\\A\isi«.^^vi^\x«)>&MBkiBt other work villi 

which we arc acquainted.*— John BuU. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY^ 



THE LIFE OF MARGUEEITE FANGOTJLEME, 

QUBEN of NAVARRE, SISTER of FRANCIS I. From numerous original 
«o«rees, including MS. Documents ift the Biblioth^que Imperiide, and the 
Archives du Royaune de Franee, and tke Private Correspondence of Queen 
Marguerite with Francis I, &c By MISS FREER. Second Edition, 
Herised, 2 vols, post 8vo., with fine Portraits, engraved by Heath, 2 Is. 
t)Ound. 

OPINIONS OV TflE Y&ES8. 

"This Is a very complete and cleverly- written life of flie illu^rlous sister of brands 1^ 
^nd ft may be said of her that the varied and Interesting stotes of French history offer no 
<lheme more wordiy of research and stndy than t%e career of this^great princess, -who ezer. 
■iclsed so potent an influence over the politics And maauers of the age of which she was 
herself the brightest ornament. The published and manuscript documents and letters 
Jt^tMng to the life of Marguerite of Navarre, and which are iadispensable to a correct 
biography of this qneen, are wide^ dispersed. The author has spared no cost or trouble In 
endeavouring to obtain all that wene lilceiy to elucidate her .character and conduct. She has 
furnished us with a very interesting apd graphic sketch of tlie singular events and the 
tniUMtftM personages who took part In them during d]iis<8turniy and reasarkabie period of 
Prehch and English history/*— 06«eroer. 

"This is a very usefal and amusing book. It is a good work, very well done. , The 

1 4iathoi«se is quite ef ual in poww and grace ta Miss Sirickluid. She mtist have speot great 

time and labour in collecting the information, which she imparts in an easy and agreeable 

manner, it is difficult to lay down her book after having once begun it. This is owing 

^.yartly to the jnteresting nature of the subject, partly to the skilful manaer in which it has 

been treated. No other -Hfe of Marguerite has yet been pubiished, even in France. Indeed, 

giiU Lo«^ Philippe ordered the collection and publk^atioa of manuscripts relating to the 

• ^kitory of France, no such work could be published. It is difficult to conceive how, under 

.^ay-ckcumstaaces, it could have been better doae." — Standard. 

••There are few names more distinguished than that of Marguerite d'Angonl^me in the 
range of female tiography, and the writer of this work has done well in taking up a sul^ect 
«K> copious and attractive. It is altogether an Interesting and well-written biography.'" 
-^Literary Gazette. 

" A work of higfh literary and historic merit. U is full of ahsorUng and constantly 
«a8talned interest. In these volumes wlil be found not alone an incalculable amount of 
;9ittf>rical information, but a store of reading of charming and entrancing character, and we 
^.iieartUy commend them a« deserving general popularity.**— Scemfajf Timet. 

** A work which is most acceptable as an addition to our historical stores, and which 
' will place the author in a foremost rank among our feawle writers of the royal biography of 
«helrown sex^*'— JoAa BuU, 

THE LIFE OF JEANNE FALBRET, QUEEN OF 

NAVARRE, from numerous original sources, including M.S. Documents in 
the Bibliotheqne Imp^riale and the Archives Espagnoles de Simancas. By 
MISS FREER, Author of " The Life of Marguerite d'Angoul^me." 2 vols, 
with Portraits, 21s. bound. 

ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, AND THE COURT Q^ 

PHILIP IL of SPAIN. By MISS YRETLU. ^ no\&. ^^^\.%^^. nrySXv "^^^ 
fojtmtshj Hbath,2U, (Just Ready.) 



HURST AND BLACKETT's MEW PUBLICATIONS. 



REVELATIONS OF PRISON LIFE; WTFS AN EH- 

duiBT INTO Prison Discipline and Secondabt Punishments. By 
GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, Twenty-five Years GoreniOT of the 
House of Correction at Cold- Bath Fields. Second Edition, Revised. 

" Mr. Chesterton has had a rare experience of human frailty. He has lived with the 
felon, the forger, the lorette, the Tagabond, th^ vnrderer; hat looked iat» tb« SiiilMBt 
sepulchres of the heart, without finding reason to despair of mankind. In his belief the 
worst of men have still some of the angel left. Such a testimony from such a quarter is foil 
of novelty as it is of interest. As a curious bit of human history these volumes are remaric- 
able. They are very real, very simple; dramatic without exaggeration, philosophic without 
being doll. In dealing with a subject so peculiar as prison life, Mr. ChestM'ton was wise ia 
making his treatment personal and incidental. General descriptions, however accurate, 
interest only a few ; but stories of crime, anecdotes of eriminals, may attract ail readers:" 
—Athenaum, 

"This interesting book is full of such Uinstratiotis as the narrative of strlldng^eam 
affords, and is indeed as well calculated to entertain mere readers for amusement as to 
instruct and assist those who are studying the great questions of social reform.** — Examiner. 

*' The very interesting work Just published by Capt. Chesterton, entitled ' Reveli^o^s 
of Prison Life."— QKor^er/^ Review, 

THE OLD COURT SUBURB; OR, MEMORIALS OF 

KENSINGTON; Regal, Critical, and Anbcdotical. By LEIGH 
HUNT. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. elegantly bound. 

"A delightful book, of which the charm begins at the the first line on the first page,Ar 
Aill of quaint and pleasant memories is the phrase that is its title — 'The Old Court Soburik* 
Very full, too, both of quaint and pleasant memories is the line that designates the aatb«r. 
It is the name of the most cheerful of chroniclers, the best of remembrancers of good thiagf, 
the most polished and entertaining of educated gossips. ' The Old Court Suburb * ia a wodc 
that will be welcome to ail readers, and most welcome to those who have a love for the best 
kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

*' Under the quaint title of < The Old Court Suburb,* Mr. Leigh Hunt gossips pleasantly, 
spiritedly, and at large, over all that is of interest in Kensington and its neighbourhood. Tbe 
subject is happily chosen, for Kensington comprises in it more of antiquarian and literary 
interest than any other spot in London. It is precisely the kind of book to be pored ovet fay 
the sea-side or fire-side, where the reader can transport himself, assisted by the poetic fancy 
of Mr. Hunt, to the company of tbe wits and beauties of past generations. We very warmly 
recommend these pleasant volumes to the attention of our readers.** — Ckrofdcie. 

" A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boawell piodoeed 
his reminiscences of Johnson.** — Observer, 

THE LITERATURE AND ROMANCE OF NOKTHERN 

EUROPE ; constituting a complete History of the Literature of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland, with copious Specimens of the most celc- 
hrated Histories, Romances, Popular Legends and Tales, Chivalrous Ballads, 
Dramas, National Songs, Novels and Scenes from the Life of the Present 
Day. By WILLIAM and MARY HO WITT. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

'* A most charming and valuable work, by means of which the great majority of the r 
public will be, for the first Ume, made accvvi«\u\ftdL vi\\.\i t.\ve rich stores of intellectual % 
long garnered in the UteratttTeatidbeaw\MwVTamMktftol'»vix\.\v«\^.^\jiWi^^, The songs aad 
ballads are translated w\th exquVaV^e ^oe\.\c\i«b.\xX^:*-^S.utv» 



HISTORY AND BIOGRA HT. 



THE LIFE OF MABIE BE MEDIdS, QUEEN OF 

FRANCE, CoxaoKT or Hbxrt IV., and Recent undsk Louis XIU. 
By MISS PARDOE, Author of " Louis XIV. an<l the Court of France, iu 
the 1 7th Cortory," &c. Second Edition. 3 Lirge vols. 8vo. with tinr 
Portraits. 

MEMOIRS OF THE BABONESS FOBEREIRCH, 

[llustrattte or tbk Secret History of the Courts or France, 
Russia, and Germany. Written bt HERSELF, ami Editcii by Her 
Grmodson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post 8vo. 15s. 

The Baroness ffObcrkirch being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her 
Cadlities for obtaining information respectini; the most private affairs of tlie 
principal Conrts of Europe, render her Menwirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble and other celebrated individuals who flourisbeii 
on the coBtinent during the latter part of the last century. AiuDng the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this'work, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalit^, and all the Princes of France then living — Peter the Great, tlie 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine and Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — the Emperor 
Joseph XL of Austria — Gustavus HI,of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony 
-•^Sobleski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick ami 
, Wurtemborg. Among the most remarkable persons are the Princes and 
Princesses de Lamballe, de Ligne and Galit/in— the Dukes and Duchesses de 
Choiseal, de Mazarin, de Boufilers,de la Valli^re, de Guichc, de Penthii^vrc, and 
4\e Polignac — Cardinal de Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de 
Staremberg, Baroness de Krudener, Madame Gcotfrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and 
Necker — with Count Cagliostrc, Mesiner, Vestris, and Madame Mara; and the 
work also includes such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, 
de Beaumarchais, Rousseau, Lavater, Bernouilli, Uaynal, de PEpee, Hiiber, 
Oothe, Wieland, Maiesherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and tU\ Gcnlis ; with some 
singular disclosures respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Eli/abcth Chnd- 
leigh, Dnchess of Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

PAINTING AND CELEBRATED PAINTERS, AN- 

CIENT and MODERN ; including Historical and Critical Notices of the 
Schools of Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and the Netherlands. Edite^l by 
LADY JERVIS. 2 toIs. post 8vo. 128. bound. 

** This book Is designed to give to the groeral public a populsr knowMge of the WtVjry 
of Painting and the characters of Painters, with cspeHal reference t/i the m*>%t prominent 
■mong those of thslr works which are to be seeu in CnKlihh f/aileries. It is pleasautl/ writtru 
i^th the intention of serving a useful purpose. It succei-dit in its design, and will be U reai 
use to the mnltftode of picture seers. As a piece of agreeable reading also, it is -jrex. 
ceptionabte.**— i^rmnteer. 

** This aseftai and well-arranged conri]>en'-iuBi will be found of value to tbe amateur, ai:c 
pleasing as well as instroctSre to the gen^^il r4tin*.*ir ; and, to frive it stiil furiLer praiM-, tbe 
collector wlU find abaadance of most useful infurmaiion, and maujr an arU*t will rise frou. 
the perusal of the work «ith a much clearer Idea of bis vri than he bad before. We sum v^ 
Its merits bf iweoasaseodiof it aa an a(-ce;ytablc handbook to the prSodpaJ galleries, and a 
trnstworthy gidde to a knowledge of tbe celebrated v»i\'it.'.ii%» W V.u%\]»A, %xA ^^aA ^Xv\* 
Information Is TaloaUe and mucfa required by maoY \h<>\twku^ \a % v«\\.vvMr(«u Vm:x:' — 



HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



MT EXTTiR BY ALEXANDER HERZEN. 2 Vol^ 

post 8^0. 2 Is. bound. 

" From these admirable memolra the reader may derive a clear idea of Russian political 
society. Mr. Henen's iiarrati ve» ably and unaffectedly written, and undoubtedly authentic, is 
iudeed superior in Interest to nine-tenths of the existing works on Russia.**— if IA«»Hncm. 

*<The author of these memoirs is one of the most distinguished writers of Us nation, 
A politician and historian, he scarcely reached manhood before the Emperor Nicholai 
feared and persecuted blm as an enemy. He was twice arrested, twice exiled. Jn tkis 
English version of his memoirs, he presents a highly characteristic view of Rusdaa 
official society^ interspersed with sketches of rural life, episodes of picturesque adventures^ 
and fragments of serious speculation. We gain from this narrative of persecution and exile 
a better idea of the governing system in Russia, than from any previous work. It it rich !• 
curious and authentic detaU.*'—TAe Leader. 

THE MOSLEM AND THE CHRISTIAN; OR, ADVEN- 

TURES IN THE EAST. By SADYK PASHA. Revised with originiJ 
Notes, by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA, Editor of "Revelations of 
Siberia.^' 3 vols, post 8vo. 15s. bound. 



** Sadyk Pasha» the author of this work, is a Pole of noble birth. He is now c 
of the Turkish Cossacks* a corps organised by himself. The volumes on the Moslem ani 
the Christian, partly fact and partly fiction, written by hha, and translated by OoloMi 
Szyrma, display very well the literary spirit of the soldier. They are fuH of the adventares 
and emotions that belong to love and war; they treat of the present time, they introdnee 
many existing people, and have the Danubian principalities for scene of action. Here aie 
sources of popularity which the book fairly claims.*' — Examiner. 

HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. REVISED BY COL. LACE 

SZYRMA, Editorof" Revelations OF Siberia.'* 2 vols; postSvo. 128. 

*< This work gives a very interesting and graphic accoimt of the manners and customs of 
the Russian people. The most interesting and amusing parts of the work will be Amnd ta |* 
those interior scenes in the houses of the wealthy and middle classes of Russia upoq which 
we have but scanty information, ^though they are some of the most strilciug and truthfol 
indications of the progress and civilisation of a country. As such we recommeiid them to ttae 
study of our readers.*'— Odeeroer. 

REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. BY A BANISHED 

LADY. Third and cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 

" A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people.**— ^osMeAo/d Wofif- 
" The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred tkt 
displeasure of tbe Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to Siberia. Tbt 
place of her exile was Uere^ov, tbe most northern part of thi8 northern penal settlement ; sad 
in it she spent about twu. years, not uuprofitabiy, us the reader will find by her interestiof 
work, containing a lively and graphic picture of the country, the people, their manners and 
customs, &c. The book gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy d 
what has been hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism.**— JDotV^ 2few8, 

** Since the publication of the famous romance the * Exiles of Siberia,* we have b«l 
«» *€^ou«t <rf these desolate lands more attractive than the present work.**—<7fti^ 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Bart., G.C.B. and G.C H., Ad- 
jutant-General OF THE FORCES UNDER H.R.H. THE DUEE OF YORK, 

comprising the Campaigns in Flanders and Holland in 1793-94 ; with an 
Appendix containing His Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of 
Invasion. Edited by His Son, SIR HARRY VERNEY, Bart. I vol, royal 
8vo., with large maps, 14s. bound. 

'* Both the journals and letters of Capt. Calvert are full of interest. Sir Harry 
Temey has performed his duties of editor very well. The boolc is creditable to all parties 
concerned in its production.*'— il/A«n«um. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MILITARY UFE. BY 

COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of the Corps op Royal Engineers, 
Author of "Adventures and Recollections." 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

** Much as has been written of late years about war and WellioKton, we know of nothing 
tlMt'eoHtains so strilcing a picture of the march and the battle as seen by an individual, or so 
etose and homely a sketch of the Great Captain in the outset of the European career of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley." — Spectator, 

** The deserved popularity with which the previous volumes of Colonel Landmann's 
adventures were received will be increased by the present portion of these interesting and 
amusing records of a long life passed in active and arduous service. The Colonel's 
•brewdness of observation renders his sketches of character highly amusi ag.*'~£rt/annta. 

COLONEL LANDMANNS ADVENTURES AND Re- 
collections. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., the Dukes 
of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess Augusta, General 
Irarth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Lord Heath, 
field, Caplain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in interesting matter. The anecdotes are 
one and all amusing." — Observer, 

ADVENTURES OF THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

Second Series. By WILLIAM G RATTAN, Esa., late Lieutenant 
CoNNAUGHT Ranobrs. 2 vols. 2l8. bound. 

" In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author extends 
hfs narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Paris. All 
the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment took part, are described. Tl e 
VOlmnet are interwoven with original anecdotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. 
The stories, and the sketches of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 
the time, are told in an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the character. 
f sties of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining narrative."— Sufufa^ Timea. 

NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. BY 

CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, late Assistant Political-Resident at 
Nbfaul. 2 vols, post 8vo. 128. boand. 

** No man conld be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith ; and his 
condte, hnt clear and graphic account of its history, its natural productions, its laws and 
customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very agreeable and instructive 
reading. A separate cl'.apter, not the least entertaining in the book, is devoted to anecdotea 
of the Nepanlese nilssioiH of whom, and of their visit to Europe, many remarlcabla storiM 
m UAd."'~F08t, 



10 HURST AND BLaCKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



ART AND NATURE, AT HOME AND ABROAD. BY 

G. W. THORNBURY. Esq. 2 vols, post 8yo. 2l8. bound. 

<"rhis is the best book Mr. Thornbury has written. Being an artist, he writes about 
art; as a Londoner, with quicic eyes and a cultirated taste, he writes of London; as an 
artist who has travelled he tells anecdotes and dwells on scenes of his past life abroad. AU 
this he dues in a franic, genuine way." — Examiner, 

"This is a I>oolc belonging to the tr)l>e of which Geoffrey Crayon is patriarch. Mr. 
Thombury*8 drawing may be less accurate than crayon drawing, but it is richer la cobnir, 
and wider and more rersatiie in the choice of subjects. As a whole, Mr. Thorubury's 
volumes are lively, pictorial, and various.*'— if Men««m. 

" We have not met with so original a woric for many a day as these two volumes by Ifr. 
Thornbury. They have the freedom and freshness of genius. Acute observation is com' 
bined with great research } yet tlie style is so dashing, tizat the last thing we think of is the 
variety and the extent of knowledge wliich these sketches evince. Mr. Thornbury*s volumes 
contain matter to please all tastes. He is grave and gay, picturesque and refiective i and hi 
all moods and on all subjects he is vivacious and amusing.*'— TAtf Pren. '.'' 

*' Of all Air. Thorubury's contributions to the literature of the day, liis Sketches 
entitled * Art and Nature ' are the best." — Mormng Po»t. 



CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. BY JAMES 

BRUCE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
jonages : — Sappho, -^sop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Sdpio 
Africanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, GermamciiSy 
Caligula, LoUia Paulina, Csesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppsa, Otho, Commodas, 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Qiieen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon deTEnclos, 
Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Mainteuon, Cathenoe 
of Russia, and Madame de Stael. 

** We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, the 
results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at oaee pleasttut and pfarts* 
resque." — Athenceum, 



SCOTTISH HEROES IN THE DAYS OF WALLACE 

AND BRUCE. By the Rev. A. LOW, A.M. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2I». 

*' We may say with confidence that it would not be easy to find a more ei^oyable and 

instructive boolc in the whole range of biographical aad historical literature. Never befon 

has full justice been done to the Scottish heroes of the days of Wallace and Bruce^twi 

there is not a southron among us who will not read with deep and sympathetic Interest 

this graphic and authentic narraXWe of l\\«Vt %a.Vl&Qt exploits."— Aform'}^ Puti, 
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MEMOIBS AND COBBESFONDENCE OF MAJOR 

GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Cummaxder op the Army or 
Candahar, and Envoy at the Court of Lucknow. 2 Yols. 8vo., 
with Portrait. 16s. boa ad. 
" These highly interestiog volnmea give a yaluable contribution t« the history of India 
and an admirable portrait of a most distinguished officer.**— /sAn Buii. 

'* The volumes form a valuable contribution to the biographical stores of the age. To 
the young soldier, in particular, they will form a most valuable guide, worthy to be placed 
by the side of the Despatches of the great Duice of Wellington.**^ J/essenjer. 

'* We know not a boolc, after the Wellington Despatches, more deserving of the stndy of 
a young officer. It might be made one of the standard manuals of military education.*' 
— Literary Gazette. 

** One of the most Interesting records of military life that we possess, and a genuine me- 
morial of one who has achieved a right to be reckoned among England's greatest men." — 
DaUy Newt. 

MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERI/L BY THE COUNT P. 

D£ CASTE LLANE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bouud. 

'* We commend this book as retilly worth perusal. The volumes make us familiarly 
acquainted with, the nature of Algerian experience. St. Amaud, Canrubert, Changarnier, 
Cavaignac, Laraorici^re, are brought prominently before the reader.*' — Eraminer. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN 

THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 voU.post 8vo. 12s. bouud. 

*' The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them many 
readers. The author went through the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes 
contain much descriptive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican 
territory, besides their sketches of the normul chronic condition of the United States' soldier 
in time of peace." — Daily News. 

CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BK BY THE 

late LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR R. BONNYCASTLE. With an Account 
ci( Recent Transactions, by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &c. 2 vols., 
post 8vo. with maps, &c., 12s. 

ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. BY 

CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 
*^ Captain Mackinnon's sketches of America are of a striking character and permanent 
ralae. His volumes convey a just impression of the United SUtes. They are light, ani- 
mated, and lively, full of racy sketches, pictures of life, anecdotes of society, visits to re- 
markable men and famous places, S{)orting episodes, &c., very original and interesting.*'— 
Sunday Time$, 

SPAIN AS IT IS. BY G. A. HOSKINS, ESQ. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

HISTORY OF CORFU; AND OF THE REPUBLIC 

OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. By LIEUT. H. J. W. JERVIS, RojaJ 
Artillery. 1 voL post 8vo. Gs. 
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OBIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA. A HAS- 

BATIVB OF SbVEX TbA&S^ ExPLOIlATIONS AMD AdYENTURBS- IN SlBERIA, 

Mongolia, Daouria, the Kirohis Steppes, Chinese Tartary/ and 
Part of Central Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. Dedi- 
cated, by Permission, to His Imperial Majesty, AlexaDder II., Emperor of 
All the Russias, &c. Preparing for Pablication, in one large volume, 
royal 8vo., Price £2 2s., elegantly bound. Embellished with sumeroas 
beautifully coloured plates, and woodcuts, from drawings by the Author, 
and a map. 

Extract prom tbe *' Examiwbb," Octobsb 26, 18fi6.— ** Mr. T. W. Atkinson, an ardit 
ef extraordinary merit, In pursuit of tlie picturesque, hu ventured into regions where, 
probably, no European foot, save his, has ever trodden. Mr. Atkinson's toavels embrace 
Oriental and Western Siberia,. Mongolia^ Daouria, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, 
and portions of Centeal Asia, and occupied him for the space of seven years,, time which he 
has turned to admirable account. Tt argues no slight devotion to Art, to have undertalcen 
the task of giving to civilised Europe a transcript of what is at once most beautiful and 
most wonderful in nature, in countries so remote, so difficult of access, and, in many 
Instances, so dangerous to the traveller, whose enterprise led him there. The public may 
really feel grateful to Mr. Atkinson for thus widely extending our knowledge of this hitherto 
unknown but most interesting part of the globe." 

Extract from the "Atvenaum," Octobbb II, 18d6.— "Mr. Atkinson^s sketches 
were made b/ express permission of the late Emperor of Russia, during sevsn years' hunting, 
sketching, and travelling in the plains and mountains of Oriental and Western Siberia, 
Mongolia, Daouria, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Central Asia. Perhaps, no 
English artist was ever before admitted Into this enchanted land of history, or provided with 
the talisman and amulet of a general passport; and well has Mr.'Atkfaison availed himself 
of the privilege. Mr. Atkinson's encampments lead us away inta forests, gorges of moun- 
tains, where the thunder shakes the ground and the lightning 8trik«s, like God's sword-blade, 
among ttie trees — where the Tartars cower in their felt hut,' and the tea-drinkers- grow silent 
round the red logs. Rivers to swim, torrents to pass, became triOes to this adventnroos 
traveller, who has brought us records of places never, perhaps, before visited f for no 
Englishman has been there— no Russian traveller has written of them." 

NABRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, 

Comprising A Winter Passage across the Andes to Chili,, with a 
Visit to the Gold Regions of California and Australia, the South 
Sea Islands, Java, &c. By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols. 31s. 6<L 
*♦ starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded to RIOj 
and thence to Buenos Ayresj where he exchanged the wild seas for the yet wilder Pampas, 
and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the Cordilleras— a winter passage fall of 
difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso he sailed to California, and visited San Francesco, 
Sacramento, and the mining districts generally. Thence he steered bis course to the Soot i 
Sea Islands, resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the Adelaide district 
From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the iuterior, and taking a general 
survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the Japanese. An active, intelligent, observast 
man, the notes he made ut bis adventures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of 
places and persons are lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of 
earth, sea, and sky -are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with ririd 
sketches ; and indeed the whole work aboimds with living and picturesque descriptions of 
iaea« manners, and localities."— 6 {o6c. 
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LAKE NGAMI r OR EXPLORATIONS AND DIS- 

COVERIBS DURING FoUR YeARS' WaNDERINGS IN THE WiLDS OF 

" Soutb-Western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo., with Map and upwards of 50 Illustrations, representing Sport- 
ing Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. Second Edition, SOs. 
haBdsomely bound. 

"This narrative of African explorations and discoveries Is one of tlie most important 
geographical works that have lately appeared. It routains the account of two journeys 
Viade hetween the yearr 1850 and 1854, in the first of which the countries of the Damaras 
and the Ommbo, previously scarcely known in Europe, were explored; and in^the second 
the newly-discovered Lake Ngami was reached by a route that had been deemed imprac- 
ticable, but which proves to be the shortest and the best. The work contains much scientific 
and accurate information* as to the geology, the scenery, products, and resources of the 
regions explored, with notices of the religion, manners, and customs of the native tribes. 
Th« continual sporting adventures, and other remarlcable occurrences, intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book as interesting to read a» a romance, as, indeed, a 
good book of travels ought always to be. The illustrations by Wolf are admirably designed, 
imd mosfbf them represent scenes as striking as any witnessed by Jules Gerard or Gordon 
Gumming.'* — Literary Gazette. 

" Mr. Andersson has matie no hackneyed excursion up the Nile and back again, but a 
painful Journey, something between a pilgrimage and a wild-beast hunt, which might have 
tried the patience of a fakir and the pluck of a gladiator. Such narratives are agreeable 
changes in our day, and take hold of attention like the old travels. Mr. Andersson is a 
good-natured aud cheerful writer; and his book may be read with as much pleasure as 
profit. Po« the details of a romantic and laborious journey,— for particulars about the 
ostrich, the hippopotamus, the lion, and tlie hysena,— for curious illustrations of savage 
life, — for that kind of interest which is awakened by dangers bravely, and by fatigues stoutly 
borne— readers would do well to consult the book itself. The printers and engravers huve 
done Mr. Andersson justice ; and we think the reading public will go and do likewise." — 
Athenmum, 

<* This handsome book is one for everybody to read. As a record of travel, every page is 
foscinating, while the naturalist and the geographer will be delighted with the new facts it 
««vealfl. The sporting adventures of Mr. Andersson, too, are not less wonderful than those 
of preceding African travellers. The plates are numerous and admirable.'* — TJie Press, 

THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; OR, NOTES OF 

Excursions i.v that Country. By the Rev F. METCALFE, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 2 vola., post 8vo., with lUustrationa^ 
21s., bound. 

** 'The Oxonian in Norway * is replete with interest, is written in an animated style 
and is one of those books which cannot £&il to be at the same time amusing and instructive 
Mr. Metcalfe visited places where au Englishman was a rarity } and all who take an interest 
in customs practised by various peoples, will welcome his book for the accounts of Nor- 
wegian manners and customs whicli have not been touc-hed upon before. Numerous inte- 
resting and exciting anecdotes, in connexion with the author's excursions in pursuit of 
flahlag and shooting, pervade throughout.*' — Chronicle. 

** Mr. Metcalfe's hook is as full of facts and interesting information as it can hold, and 
to interlarded with racy anecdotes. Some of these are highly original aud entertaining. 
More than this, it is a truly valuable work, containing a fund ot information on the statistics 
politics, and religion of the countries visited.*^— JStecArwootftf Magazine, 
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SPOKTING AD VENTUEES IN THE NEW WORLIX; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS, OF MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINE 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillery. 
2 ToU. post 8vo. with illustrations, 2 Is. bound. 

'* This book is replete with interest. The adveotures, which are striking aod romantic, 
are most graphically described."— JJe//** Life. 

"A spirited record of sporting adventures, very entertaining and well worthy the atteor 
tion of all sportsmen who desire some fresher field than Europe can afford them. The 
forests of Nova Scotia abound in moose, cariboo, bears, wolves, partridge, snipe and wild 
duck, while the rivers are teeming with salmon and other fish, so that Lieutenant Hardy's 
sport was of the best kind, and in the details which he has given us there is much to 
interest and amuse. He is a thorough sportsman, patient, skilful, and active, and relates 
his adventures with the gusto of a man who enjoys the life."— TAe Press. 

TBAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY: THR0U6S 

BosMiA, Servia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Roumblia, Albania, and 
Epirus ; WITH A Visit to Greece and the Ionian Isles, and a Home- 
ward Tour through Hungary and the Sclavonian Provinces of 
Austria on the Lower Danube. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa. 
Author of " Travels in Circassia," etc. Second and Cheaper Edition, in 
2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey 
from the most recent Charts in the possession of the Austrian and Turkish 
Governments, revised by the Author, IBs. 

** These important volumes describe some of those countries to which public attention 
is now more particularly directed : Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. We cordially 
recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable and interesting volumes to the reader."— f^ S. JUag, 

A TOUR OF INQXHRY THROUGH FRANCE AND 

ITALY, Illustrating theu: Present Social, Political, and Religious 
Condition. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa., Author of "Travels in 
European Turkey," "Circassia," &c., 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, A SOUVENIR OF THE 

LATE POLAR SEARCH. By the OFFICERS and SEAMEN of the 
EXPEDITION. Dedicated by permission to the Lords of tbjs 
Admiralty. Second Edition. 1 vol., with Illustrations. 6s. 

** This volume is not the least interesting or instructive among the records of the late 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, commanded by Captain Austin.** Tiau$% 

A PILGRIMAGE INTO DAUPHINE. BY THE REV, 

G. M. MUSGRAVE, A.M., Oxon. Author of •♦A Ramble through Nor- 
mandv/' etc. 2 vols, mth Illustrations. (Just Ready.) 
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A SUMMER IN NORTHERN EUROPE ; INCJLUD- 

iNO Sketches in Sweden, Norway, Finland, the Aland Islands, 
Gothland, etc. By SELINA BUNBURY, Author of " Life in Sweden," 
etc., 2 vols, post 8yo., 21s. bound. 

"All readers of the works of lady-travellers will be glad Co know that they are favoured 
again by Miss Bunbury with an account of her experience in Northern Europe, including 
much of the seat of the late war—Finland, for example, and the Aland Isles. The book 
is a very welcome contribution to the reading of the season." — Examiner, 

** A very lively and agreeable book of travels, full of sketches of national character and 
descriptions of scenery given in a pleasing and entertaining style. To all who wish for a 
gay and varied panorama of northern life and scenery, and for a work full of information and 
entertainment, we recommend these volumes as among the most lively and (generally attrac- 
tive travels that have lately appeared."— Sttn. 

THE WABASH: OR, ADVENTURES OF AN ENG- 

HtWSH GENTLEMAN'S FAMILY IN THE INTERIOR OP AMERICA. 
By J. R. BESTE, Esa. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 
'*Mr. Beste's book is interesting. In literary merit it is above the majority of books of 
travel. It deserves consultation from all who may wish to receive a candid, sensible, and 
fair accouut of the author's experience."— ^l^Aentruin. 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS : ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, 

AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Mineralogical Sur- 
veyor IN THE Australian Colonies. Second Edition. 2 vols. 12s. 
" This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies are found, 
by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground with a careful glance 
and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical portions of the subject. On the 
climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural resources of the country, he is copious in the 
extreme, and to the intendiug emigrant an invaluable instructor. As m'hy be expected from 
a scientific hand, the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. 
Lancelot dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
a^d methods of working, experience has pointed but, and offers a perfect manual of the new 
crut to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide him with information as to 
the sea voyage, and all its accessories, the commodities most in request at the antipodes, and 
a general view of social wants, family management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant 
counsellor, aided by old resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, 
as well as the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed." — Globe. 

A LADTS VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 

AUSTRALIA. By MRS. CLACY. 1vol.* 68. bound. 

** The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on the gold 
diggings.**— Literti 11/ Gazette. 

" Mrs. Clacy's book will be read with considerable interest, and not without profit. 
Her statements and advice will be most useful among her own sex." — Atheneeum. , 

HGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTRAUAN UFE. 

By MRS. CLACY. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

**W1rile affording amusement to the general reader, these 'Lights and Shadows of 
Australian Life,' are full of useful hinU to intending emigrants, and will convey to friends at 
home acceptable information as to the country where so many now have friends or relatives." 
— Littmtrp Oaxette. 
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TRAVELS IN FEBSIA, 6E0E6IA, AND EOCOl^ 

DISTAN, WITH Sketches of the Cossacks and the Caucasus. By 
Dr. MORITZ WAGNER. 3 vols., post 8vo. 

** We have here learning without pedantry, acnte and ctose observation withont the 
tedhim of uninteresting details, the reflections of a philosopher intermixed with the pleasant 
stories and graphic sketches of an accomplished traveller.*'— L</erar^ Gazette, 

"A boolc which abounds in varied and useftil information. We doubt whether anywhere 
the reader can find a more trustworthy and satisfactory account of the Koords of Persia, 6r of 
the Cossacks of the Caucasus, than in these interesting volumes." — Post. 



FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A., 

formerly Secretary to the Ceylon Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 
Second Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" A very clever and amusing book, by one who has lived as a planter and Journalist many 
years in Ceylon. The work is filled with Interesting accounts of the sports, resoarceai pro* 
ductions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The sporting adventures are narrated tn a 
very spirited manner."— S/ondard. 

"We have no recollection of a more interesting or instructive work on Ceylon and the 
Cingalese than that which Mr. Knighton has just given to the world. It displays a great deal of 
acuteness and sagacity in its observation of men and manners, and contains a vast deal of 
useful information on topics, historical, political, and commercial, and has the charm of a 
fluent and graphic style."* — Morning Pott, 

TKOPICAL SKETCHES; OR, REMINISCENCES OF 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A., Author of 
" Forest Life in Ceylon." 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

"When Mr. Knighton's pleasant volumes on Ceylon were published, we freely gave bis 
publication the praise which it appears to have well deserved, since another edition has been, 
called for. Amongst the writersoftheday,weknowofnonewho are more felicitous in hitting off 
with an amusing accuracy, the characters he has met with, and his descriptive powers are SnU 
rate. Take his Sketches up and open where you will, tie touches upon topics of varied 
nature — now political, anon historical or commercial, interspersed with traits of society and 
manners, every page teeming with information, combined with lively detail. His style, indeed, 
is eminently attractive. There is no weariness comes over the reader with Mr. Knighton's 
work before him— all is vivacity. The Tropical Sketches contains the result of the author^ 
experience in the East in various capacities, but he is chiefly at home when he enters upon 
the nurrative of his mission as a journalist. In short. Tropica/ SAre/cAes may be set down 
as the work of a man of education and refinement, gifted with a keen observation for all 
that is passing around him ; such a publication cannot fail In being both amusing and in- 
siructive."— Sunday Times. 

FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. BY CHARLES 

W. DAY, Esa. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** It wouiri be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy and varied Interest of this work, the 
abundant stores of anecdote and incident, and the copious detail of local habits and pecuiiaritiei 
la each island visited in succeftslon."— G/o6e. 
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ISE WANBEREB IN AEABIA. BT G. T. LOWTH, 

Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 21s. bound. 

*< An excellent book, pervaded by a healthy enthusiasm, novel and varied in its incidents, 
picturesque in its descriptions, and running over with human interest.** — Sun. 

*'Mr. Lonrth has shown himself in these volumes to be an intelligent traveller, a keen 
observer of nature, and an accomplished artist. The general reader will find in his descrip- 
tions of his wanderings in Arabia, and among the most interesting monuments of old 
Christian lands, a great deal that cannot fail to interest and amuse him. — Past, 

" Mr. Lowth's book is the work of a cultivated and thoughtAil mind, and will give 
pleasure to most people. His account of Arabia is full of interest.**— Gfo6e. 

EIGHTEEN TEABS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 

AFRICA; including an Account of the Native Tribes, and their 
INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Mbmber 
OF the Legislative Council, Cape Coast Castle. 2 vols, post 8vo. 218. 

"This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. It 
possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human family of which 
before we had no conception. Mrs. Beecher Stowe*s work has, indeed, made us all familiar 
with the degree of intelligence and the disposition of the transplanted African ; but it has 
been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and 
.to prove, as his work proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the 
Oospel, and by that only can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental episode in 
the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia Elizabeth Landon (L. £. L.) 
written a tew months after her marriage with Governor Maclean.** — Standard. 

THE HOLY PLACES: A NARRATIVE OF TWO 

YEARS' RESIDENCE IN JERUSALEM AND PALESTINE. By 
HANMER L. DUPUIS. With Notes on the Dispersed Caxaanitb 
Tribes, by JOSEPH DUPUIS, late British Vice-Consul in Tripoli and 
Tunis. 2 Tols. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

** This book contains excellent matter, and as it takes the Holy Places in succession 
givl^ of each a pretty full account from personal acquaintance with them, and the history 
attached to them, is of a kind to be welcomed not only by the exclusively religious, but the 
more miscellaneous class of readers in this country. There is in the second volume a good 
deal of interesting information on the Tribes.** — Examiner. 

EIGHT YEAHS IN PALESTINE, STBIA, AND ASIA 

MINOR. By F. A. NEALE, Esq., Late Attached to the Consular 
Service in Stria. Second Edition, 2 vols, with Illustrations, 128. 

KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. BY GEORGE MELLY, 

Esci. Second Edition. 2 vols, with Maps and Illustrations, 128. bound. 

TEAVELS IN BOLIVIA; WITH A TOUR ACROSS 

THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES. BY L. HUGH DE BONNELI,Qf 
Her Britannic Majesty's Leqation. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12«. bound. 
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BULE AND mSRXTLE OF THE ENGLISH IK 

AMERICA. By the Author of "SAM SLICK." 2 voU. poStSvo. 2l8. 
•' We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Jud^ Haliburton 
has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader, 
It equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be found 
to let la a flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the republic of 
the United States.*'— ^atNi/ and MUitary Gaxeite, 

SAM SLICE'S KATXTRE AND HUMAN NATXJBE 

2 Tols. post 8yo. 248. bound. 

'* Since Sam Slick's first work he has written nothing so flresh, racy, and genuinely 
humorous as this. Every line of it tells some way or other j instructively, satirically, 
jocosely, or wittily. Admiration at Sam's mature talents, and laughter at his droll yams, 
constantly alternate, as with unhalting avidity we peruse these last volumes of his. They 
consist of 25 Chapters, each containing a tale, a sketch, or an adventure. In every one of 
them, the Clockmaker proves himself the fastest time ki|^r a.going."— Observer. 

SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODEM 

INSTANCES ; or, What he Said, Did, or Invbntbd. Second Edition, 

2 Tols. post 8yo. 21s. 
" We do not fear to predict that these delightful volumes will be the most popular, as 
beyond doubt, they are the best, of all Judge Haliburton's admirable works. The * Wise 
Saws and Modem Instances' evince powers of imagination and expression far beyond what 
even his former publications could lead any one to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true 
long been familiar with his quaint humour and racy narrative, but the volumes btfore as 
take a loftier range, and are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a 
sample would be an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we 
ever read, and we earnestly recommend it." — Standard. 

" The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The present 
is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these ' Wise Saws and Modern Instances,* which 
contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun." — Morning Poti, 

THE AMERICANS AT HOME; OR, BYEWAYS 

BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited by the Author of "SAM 
SLICK." 3 vols, post 8vo. 3l8. 6d. 

" In the picturesque delineation of character, and the felicitous portraiture of notioDal 
features, no writer of the present day equals Judge Haliburton. ' The Americana at Home* 
will not be less popular than any of his previous works."— Poff/. 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. EDITED BY 

the Author of " SAM SLICK." 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

" No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the mouth of 
the inimitable ' Sam,' to make the old parent country recognize and appreciate her queer 
Craosatlantlc progeny. His present collection of comic stories and laughable traits if a 
budget of fun full of rich Bpec\meQa ot Xm«tVc^iv humour." — Globe, 
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THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF MARY RUSSEIX 

MITFORD. Author of " Our ViUage," " Atherton," &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
with Portrait of the Author and other Illustratious. 21s. 

" We recommend Miss Mitford's dramas heartily to all by whom Ihey are unknown. A 
mora graceful addition could not be made to any collection of dramatic worlcs." — Blackwood. 

" Miss Mitford has collected into one chaplet the laurels gathered in her prime of author- 
ship, and she has given it to the world with a graceful and loving letter of reminiscence and 
benediction. Laid by the side of the volume of dramatic works of Joanna Baillie, these 
volumes suffer no disparagement. This is high praise, and it is well deserved." — Athenaum. 

** Miss Mitford's plays and dramatic scenes form very delightful reading." — Examiner. 

" The high reputation which Miss Mitford has acquired as a dramatist will insure a 
hearty welcome to this collected edition of her dramatic works."— Jo/m Bull. 

THE MONARCHS OF THE MAIN; OR, ADVEN- 

TURES OF THE BUCCANEERS. By GEORGE W. THORNBURY, 
Esa. 3 vols, post 8vo. 158. hound. 

" An unwritten page of the world's history is not to be met with every day. The author 
of these volumes has discovered one, and has supplied the deficiency. The deeds of alter, 
xiata violence and heroism of the wild adventurers, who soon after the discovery of Amerlcif, 
•tairted forth in search of plunder, and sometimes of territorial conquest— now sweeping the 
main with their piratical vessels— mow surprising and sacking some rich and flourishing 
town — now fortifying themselves in some strong island- hold, where they could bid defijEince 
to a world in arms against them — form the subject of a narrative rich in variety of incident* 
and replete with striking exhibitions of life and character. To the lover of maritime ad- 
venture, these pages offer a fund of infinite amusement, doubly attractive from the novelty 
of the therae."— JoAn Bull, 

DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. BY EIIOT 

WARBURTON. Second Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

"The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening of a com- 
munication between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, furnishes the founda- 
tion of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the high reputation which the author of 
the ' Crescent and the Cross' had already made fur himself. The early history of the ' Merchant 
Prince' introduces the reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition } the portraitures 
of Scottish life vi^ich occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit; the scenes 
in America exhibit the state of the natives of the New World at that period; the daringdeeds 
of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in the story ; and an additional interest 
is inAised into it by the introduction of the various celebrated characters of the period, such 
flta X*a#, the French financier, and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. All these 
▼arled ingredients are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by 
which the pen of Eliot Warburton was so eminently distinguished."— JoAn Bull, 

PEN AND PENCIL PICTUUES. BY THOMAS 

HOOD. 1 vol. with numerous Illustrations, by the Author, 10s. 6d. bound. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. BY 

THE REV. J. P. FLETCHER. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. 

THE ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEH: A VISIT TO 

THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA. BY THE REV. $• 
LYDE, M.A., Late Chaplain AT Beyrout. 1 voU 6e» b<i^\A. 
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FAMILY BOMANGE; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulstba Kmo or 
Arms. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories (Sm» 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following : — The wonderful iMurative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to ke 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philijppe-* 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Miaister at 
Parma — ^The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitndes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar- 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories correctly told— 
&c &c. 

" it w«re impossible to praise too highly as a worlr of ainuseinent these two most id* 
teretting volames, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less el- 
cellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on every drawing-room table. 
Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved 
in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact— or what, at least, has been handed down 
for truth by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fictioa. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former werkt 
have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the vahie, even to a woric of 
amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that may justly be expected of the 
author of * The Peerage.* " — Standard. 

'* The very reading for sea.side or flre-side in our hours of idleness.*'— it^Aefuvum. 



THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple, 
6arrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8 vo. 21s. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Crichton's Revenge— The Great Douglas 
Cause — Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorme and Her Husband — The 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — Trials 
that established the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highwayman — The 
Accusing Spirit — The Attorney- General of the Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocarm^ and 
hw wife — Professor Webster, &c. 

** We have no hesitation in recommending this, as one of the most interesting woricf 
that have been lately given to the public.'* — Morning Chronicle, 

"The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, has induced 
Mr. Burire to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidents 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales could scarcelyjbe believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not 
the incontestable evidence which Mr. Burke has established to prove that they hafS 
MCtually happened.*'— ifeuenger. 
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BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
OF A CLEVER WOMAN. 

8 vols. 



FASHIONABLE LIFE; 

Or, PABIS and LONDON. 3 toIs. 

•• A very amusing noveU*— Standard. 

"The book has among its merits the 
InTalaabte one of being thoroughly read- 
able. " — Bmaminer. 

"These volumes abound with graphic 
pfettiTOS of society."— £r. S. Mag, 

aERTRUDE; 

Ob, family pride. 3 vols. 

** A wonderfully interesting and original 
novel."— HeraW. 

** The publication of this work will add 
to Mrs. Trollope*8 high reputation as a 
novelist."— Pos/. 



" The • Clever Woman » is of the same 
class with the * Vicar of WrezhiH,* and 
* Widow Barnaby.' No person can fail to 
be amused by it."— CnYtc. 

UNCLE WALTER. 

3 vols. 

**Aa exceedingly entertaining novel. 
It assures Mrs. TroUope more than ever 
lu her position as one of the ablest fic« 
tion writers of the day."— Pos^. 



BY MRS. GORE, 



A LIFE'S LESSONS. 

3 vols. 
•• * A Life's Lessons * is not exclusively 
a tale of fashionable life. The romantic 
element predominates In it, and in the 
first volume especially we have sketches of 
secluded village life and wild scenery 
which Miss Bronte might have penned. 
The spirit of the tale is admirable. Mrs. 
Gore writes mure like a woman who knows 
the world, than a woman of' the world. 
Her literary talents, which are conside- 
rable, and her social experience, which is 
wide, are here combined to produce a 
pleasing fiction, suitable to the taste of the 
whole world of novel readers." — The 
Preaa. 



MAMMON; OR, THE HARD- 
SHIPS OF AN HEIRESS. 

3 vols. 

*' Mrs. Gore has not pro<1uced a more 
clever, sparkling and amusing novel than 
• Mammon.' " — Critic, 

PROGRESS & PREJUDICE. 

3 vols. 
" This entertaining and clever nove| 
is not to be analysed, but to be praised* 
and that emphatically.^^^^rafiuiier. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 



LIIiLIESIiEAF. 

Bbino tbb Concludino Seribs or 
"Passaobs in thb Likb of Mas. Mar- 

OABBT MaITLAND." 

Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 

**The concluding series of passages in 
the ' Ufe of Mrs. Margai-f t Maitland' is, 
to our thinking, superior to the begln- 
niqg; and thiji we take to be about the 
most satisfactory compliment we can pay 
the. Authoress. There is a vein of simple 
good sense and pious feeling running 
throughout, for which uo reader cao fail 
to be the Iwftter." — Athenaum. 

'** Lilliesleaf ' is a sequel to the charm- 
ing ' Passages in the Life of BIrs. Margaret 
Muttland,* told also by herself In her own 
quaint way, and full of the same touching 
grace which won the hearts of so many 
people, young and old. It is to be si^d 
but rarely of a sequel that it possesses do 
n>Bch beautv, and so much sus ained 
interest, as the tale of ** Liliiesleaf."-* 
Examiner 



MAGDALEN HEPBURN; 

A BTORY OP THB 8C0TTI8B BBPORMATIOlf. 

3 vols. 

" « Magdalen Hepburn will sustain the 
reputation which the author of * Margaret 
Maitland' has acquired. It is a well 
prepared and carefully executed picture 
of the society and state of manners in 
Scotland at the davgn of the Refomuu 
tlon." — Athenaum. 

HARRY MUIR. 

Sbcond Edition. 3 vols. 
" We prefer • Harry Muir » to most of 
the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Gait's domestic stories."— ilMe- 



ADAM GRAEME, 

OF MOSSGRAY. 3 vols. 
**A story awakening genuine emotioOB 
of iotefest and delight by its admirablft 

pictures of ScottlML VVi^ >»a!^ ^AKC!k'«r\^'^ 

Post. 
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BOSA ORET. 

By the Author of " Annb Dtsart. 8 y. 

ISABEL; 

THE YOUNG WIFE, AND THE OLD 

LOVE. 

By J C. Jbafprkson, Author of '* CRXWJi 

Risk." 3 vols. 

WILDPLOWER. 

By the Author of **Thb Housb of El- 
MORK." .3 vols. 

THE OEKERAL'S 
DAUOHIEB. 

By Capt. Knight. S vols. 

EDGAR BARDON. 

By W. Knighton, M.A. 3 vols. 

•••The story of ' Edgar Bardon* is in every 
way worthy of the author's reputation. It 
is 8 remarkable performance, distin- 
guished for beauty and freshness of style, 
originality of conception and skilful con- 
struction. It is full of exciting incidents, 
romantic situations, and graphic descrip. 
tions."— Po«<. 

MR. A RLE. 

2 vols. 

" * Mr. Arle ' is a work of a very high 
order, and we are offering it no light 
tribute when we say that, in style and 
conception, it reminds us of the writings 
of Mrs. Gaskell."— JoA« Bull. 

'*The book is much above the general 
run of novels in thought and freshness." — 
Spectator, 

KLABGARET 
AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

By the Author of " Woman's Dbvotion.»» 

3 vols. 

•** We recommend all who are in search 
of a fascinating novel to read this work. 
There are a freshness and an originality 
about it quite charming, and there is a 
certain nobleness in the treatment, both 
of sentiment and incident, which is not 
often fovind,**—Athenaum, 

HORATIO HOWARD 
BRENTON. 

By Capt. Sir E. Belcher, R.N., C.B. 3 v. 
*< A naval novel of the most genuine and 
natural kind. It bears throughout the 
stamp of real life and actual character, 
while the incidents with which it deals 
are sufficiently interesting and exciting to 
Mtic/y the demands of the most enmiy<fe 
novel wader."— CArontcJe. 



JOHSr HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. 

By the Author of ** Thb Hkad ov TBI 
Fabuly." 3 vols. 

" This is a very good and a rery Inte- 
resting novel. It is designed to trace Uie ' 
career from boyhood to age of a perfect . 
man — a Christian gent&oiao, and it 
abounds in incident both well and highly 
wrought. Throughout it is conceived ra 
high spirit, and written with great ability, 
liL'tter than any former work, we think, of 
its deservedly successftil author." — Ex- 
aminer. 

THE YOUNG LORD. 

By the Author of '* Thb Disciplink or 
LiFB," &c. 2 vols. 

'* This new novel by Lady Emily Polu 
sonby is interesting as a story, and still 
more to be commended for the profitable 
lessons it inculcates." — Lit. Gax. 

EVELTN MARSTON. 

By the Author of /* Emilia Wtnoham." 
8 vols. 
** The author has made in * Evelyn 
Blarston ' a considerable advance over her 
later fictions. She has chosen a new field 
for the subject of her tale, and conceived 
her principal actors wiih her pristine 
skill, as well as executed them with her 
pristine finish.** — Spectator. 

ARTHUR BRANDON. 

2 vols. 

'^'Arthur Brandon* abounds in free, 
vigorous sketches, both of life and scenery, 
which are dashed off with a freshness and 
vitality which the reader will feel to be 
charmin^g". The pictures of Rome and <k 
artist-life in Uome are especially good."— 
Atheneeum. 

" This novel has merits of a veiy high 
order. We bear willing ^testimony to its 
tine wit and fervid fancy. The adventures 
are narrated with spirit, and the interest 
of the story is cleverly sustained through- 
out."— Po**. 

OUT ON THE WORLD. 

By HxNRV OwoAN, L.L.D. 8 volt* 
" The interest of the novel is kept up, 
from beginning to end, without the 
slightest intern)ission." — Post, 

'* The thoughts and observations of Dr. 
Owgan's 'Out on the World,* are of a 
fresh and racy kind, and very diffineot 
from the generality oi novels.** — Spectator* 

EUSTACE CONYEBS. 

By Jambs Hannat, Esq. 3 toU. 
" Mr. Uannay*s ablest, 
\ tcAXxxxeat work.*'— it^AeiMMM. 
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BACHEL GRAT. 

By JpLiA Kaitanaoh, 
• Author of "Nathalib," &c. 1vol. 

*' Rachel Gray Is a charming and touch- 
ing story, narrated with grace and skill. 
No one can read the story and not feel 
a ]pood influence from it. The characters 
are vigorously sketched, and have a life- 
like reality about them. We heartily re- 
commend this story, and shall rejoice 
when Miss Kav^agh will give us an- 
otlxer equally good.'* — Atherutum. 

LADY WILLOUGHBY; 

Or, TH£ double MARRIAGE. 
By Mrs. La Touchr. 3 vols. 

"An exceedingly brilliant novel. Full 
of interest.'* — Chronicle. 

THE HOUSE OF ELMORE; 

A FAMILY BISTORT. .S VOls. 

"A splendid production. The story, 
conceived with great skill, is worked out 
in a succession of powerful portraitures, 
and of soul-stirring scenes." — John Bull, 

MILLICENT; 

Or, THE TRIALS OP LIFE. 
By the Author of *'Thk Citratr of 

OvKRTON." 3 vols. 
"This novel is one of the most beauti- 
fully-written and powerfully-conceived 
works that has ever come under our no- 
tice."— HeraW. 

PERCY BLAKE; 

Or, the young RIFLEMAN. 
By Capt. Raftbr. 3 vols. 
** A capital novel, of the ' Charles 
O'Malley ' school, full of dashing adven- 
ture, with scenes of real history cleverly 
Introduced in the narrative." — Lit. Oax, 

MODERN SOCIETY 
IN ROME. 

By J. R. Bkstr, Esq. 3nd Edition, 3 v. 
«* This work is singularly interesting. It 
contains striking narratives of most of the 
principal events that occurred from the 
accession of Pio Nono to the occupation 
of Rome by the French, with spirited and 
truthful sketches of the leading characters 
who took put in the politics of that memo- 
rable period."— LtY. Oax. 

THE LADY OP PASHION. 

By the Author of 

"ThR HigTORT OF A FlIRT," &C. 3 VOlS. 

••A striking picture of social existence. 
The story has the merit of originality, and 
talent hM stamped it with an undeniable 
impress. The field chosen is not a new 
one, but the vigorous descriptions, the 
brilUant touches, and the life-like por- 
' lustre to its pages."— Simi. 



THE SORROWS OP 
GENTILITY. 

By Miss Jrwsrurt. 2 vols. 
"A remarkably good novel." — Examiner. 
** In a tale extremely simple in idea and 

Eerfectly natural in execution, Miss Jews- 
ury has contrived to exhibit a choice 
moral with her accustomed grace and 
power. We advise our readers to send for 
* The Sorrows of Geniillty."— ilMen<wi»». 

OUR OWN STORY. 

By Srlina Bvnburt. 
Author of ** LiFK in Swkdbn." 8 vols. 

** A work of unquestionable genius. The 
story is full of interest."— CAronie/e. 

**An exceedingly instructive and im* 
proving bookT'^JoAn Bull. 

CONSTANCE HERBEET. 

By Miss Jkwsburt. 3 v. 

" A powerful, highly Interesting avnt- 
tive." — Times. 

** * Constance Herbert " is a poem in its 
beauty and its lofty purpose; a romance 
in its variety and fascination. The tale, 
as a tale, is deeply interesting, full of 
quiet pathos, and a calm and beautiful 
morality. It will be read with rare plea- 
sure and remembered with healthful inte- 
rest." — Atherunim. 

VEILED HEARTS. 

By the Author of *« Thb Wifb»8 Trials." 
3 vols. 

" * Veiled Hearts » will be widely read 
and immensely admired."— Sunday Timet, 

THE NEXT DOOR 
NEIGHBOURS. 

By Mrs Gascoiovb. Author of "Tbmf- 
TATiON, &c. 3 vols. 
"The author has successfully por- 
trayed the manners of the day In one of 
the best novels that have lately appeared." 
—Herald. 

DIANA WYNYARD. 

By the Author of " Alicb Wrntworth." 
3 vols. 
" A powerfully-written tale, firom which 
useful lessons In life may be drawn."— 
Lit. Gax. 

THE YOUNG HUSBAND. 

By Mrs. Grbv. Author of "The Gam- 
blkr's Wife," &c. 3 vols. 
**In this fascinating novel Mrs. Grey 
has surpassed her former productions, 
talented and powerful as they «««■«" — 
John BiUL 



THE AHMY AND THE NAVY. 



(X)LBXJRirS UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. Published on the first of every 
month, price Ss. 6d. 

This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of a centuryi 
embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful interest as must render 
it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of those pro- 
fessions for whose use it is more particularly intended. Independently of a suc- 
cession of Original Papers on innumerable interesting subjects. Personal Nar- 
ratives, Historical Incidents, Correspondence, etc., each number comprises 
Biographical Meiboirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service. Reviews of 
New Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or involving 
sul^jects of utility or interest to the members of either, full Reports of Trials 
by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, General Orders, Circulars, 
Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, Obituary, etc., with all the Naval 
and Military Intelligence of the month. 



OPINIONS OF THE PBBS8. 

**ThiB is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractire periodicals of which the 
British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the general as well as 
professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the two services are distinguished 
by vigour of sense, acute and practical observaUon, an ardent love of discipline, teqapered by 
a high sense of Justice, honour, and a tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers 
and seamen.'*— (?/o60. 

** At the head of those periodicals which ftimish useful and valuable information to 
thtir peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of the public, 
must be placed the ' United Service Magasine, and Naval and Military Journal.* It numbers 
among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who have done no less honour 
to their country by their swords than by their pens, and abounds with the most interesting 
discussions on naval and military affairs, and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all 
parts of the world. Every information of value and Interest to both the Services is culled 
with the greatest diligence from every available source, and the correspondence of various 
distinguished officers which enrich its pages Is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
* United Service Mugaiine* can be recommended to every reader who possesses that attach- 
ment to his country which should make him look with the deepest interest on Its naval and 
military resources.**— Sun. 

** This truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for professional 
men." — Morning Herald. 

*' To military and naval men, and to that class of readers who hover on the skirts of the 
Service, and take a world of pains to inform themselves of all the goings on, the modes and 
fashions, the movements and adventures connected with ships and barracks, this periodirai 
is indispensable. It is a repertory of facts and criticisms — narratives of past experience, sad . 
fictions that are as good as if they were true — tables and returns — ^new inventions and new 
books bearing upon the army and navy — correspondence crowded with Intelligence— and 
sundry unclaimed matters that lie in close neighbourhood with the professions, and contribute 
more or less to the stock of general useful information.*'— J^/m. 
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